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For the Companion. 


THE BURIED TREASURE. 
xg CuaprTers.—Cuap. II. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

From the time that Davie Cameron found the 
buried treasure, he was a changed man. Ile 
who was once so genial and light-hearted, was 
now moody and sullen. Once home had been 
to him the pleasantest spot in all the world; 
hat burdened with a consciousness of guilt, he 
ould not bear to look in the faces of his unsus- 
peting family, and by degrees he fell into the 
habit of passing his evenings at the ale-house. 

At first he took no part in the carousals of 
the place; but in the nature of things this could 
not last, and in the end he became as reckless 
and as riotous as any of his companions. | 

It was thus he formed an intimacy with Andy 
Ferguson. That he was a wild and dissipated 
young man was well known, and much was 
darkly hinted, which never came to light. 

This man soon discovered that Davie had 
something on his mind, and taking advantage 
of the confiding mood produced by liberal liba- 
tions of Scotch whiskey and strong beer, he suc- 
ceeded in drawing the secret from him. He at 
once proposed that they should dispose of the 
treasure, and divide the proceeds, ridiculing the 
scruples and laughing at the fears of his more 
timid companion. He avowed his readiness to 
take all the risk, and threatened, if he were 
thwarted in his plans, to make the matter public. 

So Davie, feeliggm that he was fairly caught 
within the toils, ed. But though tempted, 
weak and erring, he was not hardened, and the 
thought of the crime he was about to commit, 
weighed heavily on his spirits. He became 
more irritable than ever, and when his wife 
asked, in her cheery way,— 

“What ails ye, Davie? Prithee, why sac 
doure, gude man?” he answered, fretfully, — 

“Whisht, woman, and dinna fash me wi’ 
questions.” 

But one there was whose presence and whose 
playful ways never seemed to vex him, and that 
was his pet bairn, Nannie, his wee lammie, as 
he often called her. 

Nannie had been well taught in books, as the 
Scottish peasantry, unlike the same class in Ire- 
land, usually are. She was regularly seen in 
her place at kirk, and knew the Assembly’s Cat- 
echism by heart. She could repeat whole chap- 
ters from the Bible, and, better still, had evor 
ordered her simple life according to its precepts. 
In addition to all these merits, she had a sweet, 
innocent face, a guileless, loving heart, and was 
named by the youth of the neighborhood, the 
Bonnie Shepherdess. 

Itis needless to say that Nannie had many ad- 
mirers. Among others, Andy Ferguson had not 
failed to notice her beauty and winning ways. 

He had sometimes given ker 2 bunch of Jowers, 
or assisted her in finding a stray lamb, atten- 
tions which she ad received with sweetness and 
modesty, as she would have accepted the same 
from any other of the shepherd lads. But of 
love he never spoke or hinted, until one summcei 
evening he joined her as she was driving home 
her sheep to the fold. 

After addressing to her all the pretty, flatter- 
ing things, which, I am told, are commen on 
such occasions, he plainly asked her to be hic 
Wife. 

“I'm but a wee lassie, ower young to think o” 
wedding this mony a day,” she replied. 

“And so ye might be, gin I were a feckles: 
laddic, like Rob Ainslee, or Tam 0’ the Glen; buz 
Thae riches, ye ken. Ye’ll never need to sash 
yoursel’ wi’ wark, but just sing like the lane 
Tock, fra morn till e’en.” : 

“Little care { for your riches,” said Nannie, 
who, for reasons of her own, was vexed at this 
allusion to Rob Ainslee. “Does na the Scrip- 
ture say a gude name is better to be chosen than 
gold?” 

“And wha says aught agitecs my gude name?” 
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“Andy Ferguson,” said Nannie, pausing and 
looking him in the face, “it grieves me to gi’ 
you or ony creature pain; but ye maun speak 
to me nae mair 0’ love or marriage—no, never. 
Ye maun gang your ain gait an’ leave me to gae 
mine. As to your gude name, does na cyery- 
body ken—an’ sorry I am to say it—where your 
evenings are spent, and what sort o’ company 
ye keep?” 

At this Andy laughed a loud, scornful laugh. 
“Nae doubt everybody kens that for the maist 
part my evenings are spent at the “Twa Dogs;” 
and as to the company there, theré is nae sae 
frequent guest as your honored father.” 

“And wha led him into sic ways but your ain 
sel’? Weel does the Bible say a man canna 
touch pitch and not be defiled therewith.” 

“Just to hear her quote Scripture! Ane wad 
tak her for the minister, or a holy elder, at 
least. But leuk you here, lassie, say it was I 
that put the cup to my necbor’s lips, for you 
see I can quote Scripture, too. Wha was it 
taught him to be a thief?” 

“Gang awa, Andy Ferguson, awa, forI will 
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TREASURE, 


| 
| 
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A’ safe. I ha’e not sae much as ta’en it frae | 
the box.” | 
“Then there is naught to do but take it back | 
to the laird, and tell him here is his treasure, | 
safe and sound.” | 

“And. then he'll speir me how I came by it, | 
and wherefore I kept it sae lang, and a’ about | 
it. And then, belike, he’ll shut me up in prison. | 
O, lassie, ye dinna think what ye’re saying. | 
Could ye bear to see your puir father shut up | 
in a prison? Could ye ever hold up your head 
again for the shame o’t?” 


than guilty and go free. 
your wee lammie’s sake, take back the laird’s 
siller and gowd.” 

“Or, if he should na imprison me,” he con- 
tinued, “‘he will take frae me the place that has 
been mine, and my father’s, and my grandfa- 
ther’s afore me. I shall na ha’e where to lay my 
head, na shelter for you, my bairn, an’ Davie | 
Cameron’s name will be cast out as evil. 
ye weel considered a’ that, Nannie?” 

“The future nane can foresee,” 





na listen to sic words anent my ain dear father. 
Awa, I say,” she repeated, waving her little! 
hand, as he seemed inclined to follow her. 

“Sin’ ye will na believe me, gac ask him what 
he has done wi’ the laird’s siller and gowd. 
Just speir him that,” called Andy after her, and 
then he strode away down the glen. 

She hastened on, and leaving her few sheep to 
wander at their will, she sought her father. 
She found him sitting on a knoll behind the 
byre, leaning his head on his hands. Throw- 
ing herself on the grass beside him, she told him 
of her interview with Andy, his offer of mar- 
riage and her refusal. 

“T hope ye did na anger him,” said he, hastily. 

“Why, father, what ill can his anger do us? 
Yeo wad na ha’e me marry a ne’er-do-wecl, like 
Andy. And, father, I hae na told ye all. He 
called yc a thief, father, a thief. I knew it was 
a lee, a wicked lee. Dinna think your little 
Nannic believed it. And then he bade me speir 
what ye had done wi’ the laird’s siller and 
gowd.” 

To her great grief and surprise, her father 
sunk his face in his hands again, with alow 
groan, but answered not a word. 

“Winna ye speak to me and tell me what it 
a’ means?” said she, twining her arms over his 
shoulder. 

“Sin’ ye maun know, then, it is true; a’ true 
that he tauld ye. O, my bonnie bairn!” said 
he, in a tone of ineffable sadness. 


the sinful compact he had made with Andy. 
“But ye ha’c kept it a’ safe, dear father?” cried 








€xclaiméd he, with lowering brow. 





Nannie, joyfully. 


And then he | 
told hor how he had found the treasure, and of 


| but this I know, that it is always safe todo the | 
thing that is right. Then will the gude God 


care for us as He cares for the wee birdie that is | 


lilting sae sweetly on yonder thorn. And of 
this be certain, dear father, that come honor or 
shame, come weal, come woe, your little Nannie 
will cleave to you as long as life shall last.” 

“Then, my blessed bairn, it shall be as you 
say.” And even as Davie uttered these words, | 
the clouds lifted. All the misery and uncer- | 
tainty were gone, to be succeeded by calmness 
and resolution. 

Rising up from the ground, he paused only 
for.a kiss from Nannie, and went without delay 
to restore the chest to its rightful owner. 

Simply and truthfully he told his story from 
first to last; adding, “And now I ha’e brought 
back wi’ me the treasure I wrangfully took. Do 
wi me as ye list.” 

The laird was overjoyed to recover this an- 
cient and valuable family relic, and instead of 
greeting Davie with anger and threats of pun- 
ishment, as he had expected, came nearer over- 
whelming him with gratitude, addressing him 
as “my good man.” 

“But ye dinna understand,” said the bewil- 
dered Davie. “I ha’e na been gude. I e’en had 
it in my heart to be a thief, a wicked, pawkie 
thie?.”’ 

“What you intended to do matters less to me 
than what you have really dune,” answered the 
good-naturec. laird. 

“Are ye na going to put me in prison, or turn 
me out 0’ my place?” 

“On the contrary, 1am going to reward you 
for the service you have rendered.” 





back. 
to feel that I 
tures in the face, an honest man. 
o’ what I ha’e suffered shall aye be a warning to 
me, and to my bairns after me, to flee frae temp- 
fi tation.” 


| father’s face, 


Ha’e | 


replied she; | 


“That maun na be,” ened Davie, drawing 


“Dinna ask me. I seek na reward but 
“an once mair look my fellow-crea- 
An’ the story 


A happy circle was that which gathered round 


— iA ». Ht Davie’s ingle that night, the ingle from which 
TN \ ee wiy! the ale-house never again had power to allure 

yl ll him. 
Jean, the gudewife, with her sewing in her 


hand, and the old gray cat at her feet, shall be 
| the central figure. 


Grandmother sits on one 
side of the fireplace, spinning flax—ever and 
anon bursting out into some old Jacobite song— 
and Davie himself in the arm-chair, on the other 
side, with Jamie on his knee. On a low seat 


| close by him is Nannie—now looking into het 


and now glancing beyond—foi 
there sits Robbie Ainslee. 
And so -we drop the curtain. 





adil ieentaletiti 
For the Companion, 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 


CHarTeER I. 

Godfrey Eliott was my first lover, and I 
doubt if any maturer one could have proved 
more Joyal than did that small, ancient gentle- 
man, of seven years, with his red head. 

Of course, at the mention of red hair, you 
exclaim, “Temper!” And I answer, “Yes, 
plenty!” And there was the beauty of it, 
since by his temper he proved his devotion. 

We attended what was called an “infant 
school.”’ Most of us little girls, as was then 
the custom, wore colored shoes, tea and bronze. 


“Better, far better be innocent and in prison, | “Tea” was the most aristocratic,—for Sundays 
O, for my sake, for | and company—red and green for every day. 


I recollect trotting off to school one bright 
| spring morning, (I was about five years old) 
| filled with a blissful conviction that my new shoes 
were to prove a warrant and a shield for any 
amount of independent action on my part. So 
| erroneous was this impression that, before re- 
cess, our teacher considered it necessary to shut 
me in the closet. I was $00 outraged to cry. 
|I sat upon the floor, choking with wounded 

vanity that such an indignity should be offered 
me when [ had on new shoes, and such very red 
ones, too! 

My attention, however, was soon drawn from 
personal trials to a great commotion that seemed 
to be taking place in the room. A few moments’ 
listening, and peeping through a crack in the 

| door, informed me that Godfrey had taken it 
| upon himself to avenge my wrongs. He cried 
| and stamped, and, at last, when the teacher laid 
forcible hands upon him, actually kicked at her! 

One weapon of defence—a mahogany ferule— 
she always had at hand. With this she first 
rapped his feet, and then wound about his 
ankles a long pink cord, such as secured the 
bunches of quills, then in vogue. The feet se- 
cured, she next tied his hands behind him. Then 
to stop the only method of warfare left, she 
“shut his mouth’’ by opening it to the extent of 
a good-sized spool, placed between his teeth—a 
favorite process of gagving, with which we were 
too familiar to be conscious of its real tyranny. 

She then sat down to cool off, when, suddenly 
concluding that one victim ata time was enough, 
an older scholar was ordered to let me out; and 
[ went to my seat on the low bench, crying bit- 
terly, but quietly, over the disgrace of my poor 
Godfrey. 

Our teacher had been, for several years, what 
is popularly styled an “old maid;” but just thes 
she was affording gossip for the tea-parties, by 
having found an admirer in the person of a 
burly sea captain. She boarded near my father’s, 
and, often hearing the probabilities of her lay- 
ing aside spinsterhood discussed, I understood 
enough, in my childish way, to educe a bright 
idea. Suddenly taking my apron from my eyes, 
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I walked boldly up to her desk, and stood beside 
her. 

“What is it, Lizzy ?” 

“T dess, if you unties him pooty quick, I won’t 
tell the tapen,” said I. 

The woman looked at me, first with a hal’ 
dazed glance, and then, as the import of my 
words unfolded itself, the color flashed all over 
her face and neck; and I remember wondering 
if that was what they called “bursting a blood- 
vessel.” But the flush faded away, and, after a 
moment’s hesitancy, she pushed me aside, and 
went to the corner where Godfrey sat, swinging 
his manacled feet, and throwing as much of an 
expression of defiance into the facial muscles 
under control as he could. 

“So you’re going to be good, and put away 
that wicked temper!” she exclaimed. “I’m glad 
to hear you say so.” This, considering the im- 
possibility of his making a sound, struck me as 
i preternatural sense of hearing on her part. 

“[ just hope she will marry that captain,” 
said Godfrey, as we went home, hand-in-hand. 
“Won't she get it, though? Why, they don’t 
think nothing, captains don’t, of tying every- 
body up to the masts, when they get mad be- 
cause the wind blows wrong.” 

Which fearful position I often shuddered over; 
for, as Master Godfrey could read, his knowl- 
edge of nautical matters was not to be disputed. 
I believe this terror of mast-tying kept me, in 
the charity of my heart, from “telling the cap- 
tain;” and, before long we lost all remembrance 
of school sorrows, in the delight of going to our 
teacher’s wedding, and wearing white bows on 
our shoulders. 

Godfrey had an aunt. My only impression ef 
her was black eyes Looking at her, nothing 
else could be thought of. They were so bright 
and beady—eves that make one groan for their 
possessor—such schooling before they can be 
disciplined into softness! 

When, as a relief through the long sermon, I 
was allowed to kneel upon the seat in church, 
to counteract my constant desire to put my face 
within mother’s bonnet, and whisper small con- 
fidences to her, I used to set myself to counting 
the ribbons,—so many pink, so masy blue—but 
I never could count that woman’s. I would come 
round to her, furtively, watch sidewise to see 
her apparently absorbed in the preacher, and 

just as I thought I was sure of her, then would 
come the flash of those eyes, looking right 
through me; telling me 1 skipped a poor wom- 
an’s bonnet, because the ribbon was faded; tell- 
ing me L liked Godfrey, with his red hair, better 
than his cousin, her own boy, with his splendid, 
purplish-black curls; and I would sink down in 
the pew, overwhelmed with my own depravity. 

Godfrey, being an orphan, had a home with 
this aunt, who perpetually snubbed him, to the 
delight of his Cousin Daniel. “Danyell,” she 
called him, and this pronunciation was the 
cause of a ten-year-old determination on my 
part, never to have a son, if his name was 
Daniel. 

Godfrey was nearly fifteen when, one Wednes- 
day afternoon in the late autumn, a small party 
of us went to the Common, on a sort of im- 
promptu frolic. I hardly know how it came 
about, but some selfish, domineering behavior 
on Daniel’s part, resented by Godfrey, led to a 
quarrel between the cousins. Atlength, taunted 
beyond endurance, Godfrey’s temper obtained 
the mastery, and he knocked down the torment- 
ing Daniel, whose head was cut in the fall— 
slightly, but enough to make the blood flow. 
Sulky and discomfited, for no one took his part, 
the vanquished boy went home. 

“O, Godfrey! what will she do to you?” I 
sobbed; for I felt, instinctively, that the sight of 
blood to those black eyes, would be llke the 
scent of battle to the war-horse. 

“Pooh!” he exclaimed. “She can’t more’n 
kill me, and [ aint a girl; boys can run away.” 

The exclusiveness of this masculine preroga- 
tive had never occurred to me before, but, with 
the innocent faith of a child of twelve, I felt glad 
on account of his sex; though I did not suppose 
his running away meant more than going to 
some one of the neighbors’ for a night, as he’d 
done many atime before, and been whipped for it. 

But the next morning, the cook came softly 
into my room, and told me to get up, and 
“dress my spryest,” for I was wanted. 

“No fires lit, nor nothin’,”’ said she, “and here 
pounces in that poor Godfrey. I spects the she- 
tiger’s been a clawin’ of him.” 

I went down to the kitchen door, and there, 
sure enough, was Godfrey, with a stick and 
bundle, like all traditional runaways. 

“I’m really going, Lizzy,” said he. “I might 
just as well be knocked round among men, as 
by a woman, and I mean to get off in the first 
ship that sails out of Boston Ilarbor. Don’t 


tell!” . 2 


_ THE YOUTH’ 








immature ideas of honor were somewhat shaken 
when, upon sitting down at the breakfast-table, 
mother very coolly repeated the low-voiced con- 
fidence I had given her behind the kitchen door, 
and entreated father’s interference. 

“Indeed, Laura,” said he, “I shall do nothing 
of the sort. The boy’s old enough to make his 
way in the world, and I should have gone long 
avo, if I’d been in his place. You don’t know 
his provocations as well as I do.” 
| “Folks can get along with trials, if they only 

try to,” persisted mother. “I don’t believe in 
| running away.” 

“T do,—from that woman—but if you’re stick- 
ing at honor, and that sort of thing, I’ll let Mrs. 
Elliott know he’s gone,—after a while—and she 
can do her own hunting. Don’t cry, puss;” he 
added, stooping to kiss my tearful face, “he 
| shall have twenty-four hours start of the police.” 

That last word haunted me. To my youthful 
imagination, a policeman was a sort of lesser 
avenging deity, who held terrific power and 
punishment in his grasp; and I started at every 
ring of the door-bell, and took five-minute ob- 
servations at the back-gate, all the morning. I 
watched the corner of the street where my boy- 
friend had disappeared from view, hoping he 
might yet repent, and come back to us; but he 
did not—then nor ever. 
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MY COUSIN DEL’S VISIT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

Iam going to tell you of my Cousin Del’s 
visit to Edgement, fourteen years ago. We 
then lived in a little box of a house, and I was 
very nervous at the thought of a visit from her. 

I had never seen Cousin Del, not even her pho- 
tograph, and only knew from papa’s description 
that she and I “favored” each other, and there 
was only a month’s difference in our ages. 

I gave up my room, and mamma went to some 
expense in fitting it up with new white curtains 
and covers, till, as I thought, it looked quite like 
a little palace. 

When the day came, papa took me in the light 
carryall to the station, and brother Ned drove 
the farm-cart, for we supposed we should have 
a trunk, perhaps two, to carry back. 

I was so nervous that I could not possibly sit 
still, and prevailed upon papa to get out with 
me and wait at the depot door. You’ve no idea 
how my heart beat when the train was in sight, 
and when it stopped I ran forward to scan ev- 
ery face, and fancy it Cousin Dell. 

When she did come, I knew her, for she was 
dressed in a fashion that Edgement had searcely 
guessed at. She looked like a great bundle of 
puffs, and in the midst of it all, her pretty, pale 
face, turning to the right and left, to see if any 
one had come for her, was a very agreeable 
sight to me. 

“My heart told me it was you,” she said, with 
such a peculiar intonation of voice, that I want- 
ed to laugh, and wondered if she was quizzing 
me. Ned stood on one side; he was a tall, stout 
fellow, and she turned towards him as she said,— 

“O, Mr. Nelson, won’t your servant look for 
my baggage?” This was said to papa, for she 
actually thought Ned was our porter, hostler, 
or something. Ned flushed terribly, and I don’t 
think he has forgotten it from that day to this. 

“That tall fellow happens to be my son,” said 
papa, with that queer pucker in the corners of 
his mouth, that stands for a laugh with him. 

“O, L really do beg pardon,” said Cousin Dell, 
in a nonchalant kind of way; “I am always do- 
ing such foolish things, do you know.” 

“T’ll take your check,” said Ned, seriously. 

“O, dear me! there are six of them,” cried the 
young lady. 

“Six trunks?” blurted Ned. 

“Yes; and O, if you please, do see that the 
porter handles them carefully; they are always 
so hard on my trunks.” 

“Six trunks,” muttered Ned, aside, to me; 
“one for every room in the house! Wish you 
joy!” 

As for me, I stood aghast as the six great box- 
es came piling up, one after the other. Where 
should we put them? Would the wagon possi- 
bly hold them? No; Ned, with the help of two 
men, whom he paid liberally, could get only 
four on. 

“O, what shall Ido?” cried Cousin Del, dis- 
tressfully. “I must have another cart, or some- 
thing, and pay extra. Do please ask some of 
these people.” 

So Ned hailed a market man; but I noticed 
that no purse was forthcoming from Del’s hands, 
and that, after all, Ned paid the bill. 

We rode home nearly all the way in silence. 
Cousin Del was wretchedly tired, she said, and 
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As if I would!—anybody but mother. My 
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ing if we should not have to put 
trunks in the barn. 
At last we stopped. Cousin Del aroused her- 


the biggest | 


| self and looked out. Our little box of a dwell- 


ing had never appeared so diminutive to me as 
it did at that moment, and my chagrin was not H 
lessened when Cousin Del exclaimed,— | 
“Why, where is the house?” | 
“This is our castle,” said Ned, who, whatever | 
homage he had felt inclined to offer to his city 
cousin before he met her, was too rudely dis- 
enchanted by her taking him for a servant, to 
feel any particular reverence for her foibles. | 
“QO, is it?” and I saw her look of intense dis- 
appointment. “I somehow fancied you were 
very large land-owners,” she added. 

“So we are,” said Ned, “but not particularly 
large house-owners. Some time we are going 
to build, and then we shall give this house to | 
the servants,” he added, with a chuckle. 

Del blushed. Perhaps she had not noticed in 
the depot what a handsome, manly fellow Ned 
was—he’s in Congress, now, and one of the 
best looking men there—and I think she felt 
nervous and ashamed. 

“But I wouldn’t have brought so many trunks, 
you know, if—if” 

“O, we'll manage them,” said Ned. 
they’]l set round loose, somehow.” 

I shall never forget mamma’s look of conster- 
nation when she saw the baggage. However, 
we did manage to get three of the boxes safely 
to her room. The others had to stand in the 
covered piazza, till we could dispose of them 
differently. 








“T guess 


I knew that at least three weeks of her visit were 
cut off. 

“T hope you will have a comfortable nizht’s 
rest,” I said, as I left her, for she had intimated 
that she should not go down stairs again, and 
our maid, Katy, with much grumbling, was pre- 
paring to take her supper up stairs. 

“QO, but youre not going to leave me here 
alone!’ she cried. 

“But,” said I, “my reom is only just across 
the hall.” 

“T shall die to sleep alone in a strange house,” 
she responded, with considerable decision. “I 
really believe I would undertake to go home to- 
nicht, if there was no alternative.” 

With great reluctance I consented to share 
her bed, and she kept me awake till the clock 
struck two in the morning. The extraordinary 
revelations she made to me that night, I shall 
never forget. 

According to her own showing she was a 
blighted being—not yet sixteen, and already 
blighted. Perhaps I should not have listened 
to such silly nonsense, but her flippant manner, 
fresh from city life, had a kind of charm for me. 

She told me that she had flirted desperately 
from the age of thirteen; that Augustus—I 
think his name was Augustus—and she had 
grown up together from earliest childhood; that 
they had been engaved, but that a Mrs. Brooks, 
a near neighbor, with consummate skill, had 
attracted the young gentleman to her own dom- 
icile, where lived a Harriet, and that Augustus 
was lost. 

This sentimental nonsense made me both 
laugh and ery. Tecried when she pathetically 
described her final interview with Augustus; I 
laughed when she declared she had come to 
Edgement to die; that I would see how miscra- 
ble she looked next day in a white dressing- 
gown. 

“If you came here to die, what did possess 
you to bring so many trunks?” I blurted out; 
and the question was a poser, for, for the space 
of a minute and a half, there was utter silence. 

Then she said, with a pathos that was inimi- 
table, and at which I only kept myself from 
screaming with laughter, by tucking the sheet 
into my mouth,— 

“If I do die, you may keep the trunks, and 
there are six muslin dresses, with bustles and 
flounces, in the black one.” 

Poor Cousin Del, she was a strange mixture 
of shrewdness and ignorance. 

She seemed to fill the whole house with her 
fine clothes. She never went a rod from the 
homestead save under the pressure of full dress. 
She tried to be delicate and fussy in her tastes, 
but her appetite succumbed before mother’s un- 
rivalled bread and butter. Ned coaxed her up 
into a cherry tree, one day, and she was so ter- 


to get her down. 
I fared gorgeously while she was with us, for 
whenever we went visiting, she made me a 








papa looked queer, while I was vaguely wonder- 


| 
| 
= Your gran’ther was. 


When [ took her to the little front chamber, | 


rified when she got there, that it took two men | 


present of some bow or sash, in order, as she | 
said, that we should dress as much alike as pos- | 
sible. 

She wrote long letters of ten and twelve pages 
to some city young lady, to whom she had de- 





= 
clared deathless friendship. She woke me up 
nights to listen to the death-ticks, and solemp. 
ly declared it was a sign she should never live 
toreturn. She had a picture of Augustus—oyy 
milk boy was a beauty to him—at which she 
gazed, sometimes, I had nearly said, by the 
hour. 

She tried to flirt with Ned, but he, not know. 
ing what it meant, looked sheepish, and got 
away from her as soon as he could. 

One day we went to Grandma Haw’s. Grand- 
ma was acurious old lady, and the oracle of 
the village. I saw defiance in her clear Dlack 
eyes, when Cousin Del lifted her skirts as she 
walked over the clean clay floor. 

“Live in the city, don’t you?” she queried, 
“Father’s doin’ pretty well, aint he?” 

“Papa is a merchant,” said Miss Del, with 
dignity. 

“Clams?” ventured Grandma Haw. 

Cousin Del looked frosty. 

“I don’t understand you,” she saife’ 

Tasked you if your father was a clam-mer. 
I remember him, 
He used to dig clams Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
and peddle between. Sometimes he took a scow. 
load over to York, and he was mighty cute atg 
bargain.” 

“My father don’t dig clams, nor sell them,” 
cried Del, ready to weep. “He’s a coal mer. 
chant. He has the largest coal-yard in the 
city.” 

“Yes, Pll lay he’s doin’ well,” persisted Grand 
ma Haw. “It?s a way your folks has. Your 
Aunt Melindy was the beautifullest dressmaker 
we ever had in this town. She was the yeldest 
| of the girls, and many a nice gown an’ cap she’s 
|made for me. Nothing didn’t come amiss to 
her,—bunnets, cloaks, dresses, and even men’s 
| clothes. 
| “Your ma’s wore many a dress of her spinnin’, 
too. Iremember your ma, when she was a lit- 
| tle gal. She went barefoot, then, and a good 
reason, why—she didn’t have no shoes to put 
on; for of all the worst men in this town, or any , 
other, her father was the beater. He’d sell his 
eye teeth for liquor, and” —— 

By this time poor Cousin Dell was on her feet, 
and grandma, at a sign from me, held her 
tongue, though her twinkling eyes told vol 
umes, 

“What a horrid old hing? cried Del, with 
vexed tears on her lashes. “What did you take 
me there for?” 

“Who ever thought she would go into the 
genealogical line?” was my response. 

Cousin Del stayed with us three months, till 
the blackberries had ripened and gone. By that 
time she had outgrown all her dresses and much 
of her sentimental nonsense. 

She no longer mourned over her blighted af- 
| fections. Augustus was stuck in the comb-rack, 
where I found him, in a languishing attitude, 
after she was gone. She had gained some whole 
some lessons from my noble mother, and stopped 
flirting with Ned, after she found out that he 
was engaged. But hers was a life not totally 
spoiled. She was the better for her three 
months’ vacation, and acknowledged it in her 
letters to me. 

“Whenever I am tempted to be foolishly gay,” 
she said, “I always think of a small six-roomed 
cottage, and the inhabitants thereof.” 
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SCOTTISH SERVANTS. 

In the quiet Scottish family of years ago, the 
old servant, who had lived for years on the 
place, was a privileged person; apt at times to 
forget his position. 

Remembering the days when his master was 
a child, riding on his back, or asking him for 
help about his fishing or his pony, it was hard 
| to be du-y respectful to the laird, whom he still 
| rexarded as a boy. 

But though often cross, jealous and assum 
| ing, these servants were so devotedly attached 
to the houscholds in which they lived, that the 
| idea of any change seemed impossible. 

They were as faithful as they were familiar 
and fault-finding, so that their masters would 
| hardly have sent them away if thr y could. 

A true story will show the difficulty of dis 
missing them. Mr. Erskine, of Dun, had one 
of these old retainers, under whose language 
and unreasonable assumption he had long 
zroaned. He had almost determined to bear it 
no longer, when, walking out with his man, on 
crossing a field, the master exclaimed,— 

“There’s a hare!” 
| Andrew looked at the place, and coolly rt 
| plied,— 
| “Whataa big lee! It’s a canff.” 

The master, quite angry, now, plainly told the 
old domestic that they must part. But he 
| tried servant of forty years, not dreaming of the 
| possibility of his dismissal, innocently asked— 








| 
| 
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“Ay, sir; Where ye gaun? I’m sure ye’re aye 
best at hame;’’ supposing that, if there were to 
be ay disruption, it must be the master who 
would chanze the place. 

There is a story, almost as amusing as this, 
related of an old coachman, long in the service 
of anoble lady, who gave all the trouble and 
qunoyance Which he conceived were the privi- 
jes of his position in the family. 

‘At last the lady fairly gave him notice to quit, 
and told him he must go. The only satisfaction 
she got was the quict answer,— 

“Ja, na, my lady; I druve ye to your mar- 
riage, and I shall stay to drive ye to your 





purial.’ 

The charge these old domestics used to take 
of the interests of the family, sometimes led to 
very provosing, and sometimes to very ludicrous 
exhibitions of importance. 

At a dinner party at Airth, a Mrs. Murray 
was among the guests, and one ef the family 
noticed that she was looking dor the proper 
spoon to help herself to salt. 

The old servant, Thomas, was appealed to, 
that the want might be supplied. He did not 
notice the appeal. 

It was repeated in a more peremptory man- 
nr. “Thomas, Mrs. Murray has not a salt 
spoon.” 

To which he replied, most emphatically, “Last 
time Mrs. Murray dined here, we lost a salt 
spoon.” 

An old servant, who took a similar charge of 
every thing that went on in the family, having 
observed that his master thought he had drunk 
wine with every lady at table, but had over- 
looked one, jogged his memory with the ques- 
tion, “What ails ye at her wi’ the green gown?” 

But this kind of intercourse between families 
and old servants is fast dying out. Property is 
not kept so long by one owner. Many of the 
old families in the Highlands are now extinct. 
People are more independent of each other, and 
service has become a matter of dollars, rather 
than devotion. 

————_+or—____—__ 
For the Companion. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED DUEL. 


In the middle ages, the duel was often fought 
asa test of innocence or guilt. It was thought 
that, in a dispute which could not be settled in 
thecourts of law, the decision might be left to 
God. The supposition was that in a single com- 
bat between two persons, God would give the 
victory to the one who was in the right, and the 
guilt of the other would be proved by his defeat. 

Hence, the trial by combat was also called 
the judyment of God, and, in France, was under 
the direction of the clergy. 

God does not often interpose to settle men’s 
petty quarrels. This is a truth men learned in 
process of time, notwithstanding their supersti- 
tion. After a trial by combat, which took place 
under the authority of the clergy, in 1386, within 
the walls of the abbey St. Mart n, near Paris, 
the innocence of the vanquished person was 
openly acknowledged by the victor. 

It was in the reign of Henry II. that the last 
judicial combat was fought in France, though 
that country is still famous for ordinary duels. 
Some account of this celebrated affair may be 
interesting to the readers of the Companion. As 
in most cases, there were ladies at the bottom 
of this duel. ; 

At the court of Francis I., two rival ladies were 
the chief favorites of the king and the king’s 
son, or dauphin (as the eldest son of the king 
of France was called.) There were also two gen- 
tlemen favorites, equal in beauty and bravery, 
and also related to each other. 

One, named Vivonne, Lord of Chasteignerage, 


was particularly attached to the dauphin; the 
other, called Guichot, Lord of Jarnac, was a 
friend of the king’s favorite, who was also his 
Vivonne excelled in wrestling 
He had also taken lessons from 
all the most celebrated teachers of the art of 


sister-in-law. 
and jousting. 


fencing, and had fought a number of duels. 


When, as was generally the case, the fight 
was on foot, and in heavy armor, swords were 
of little use; and the combatants, instead of 
Wielding these, often tried to throw each other 


tothe ground. The one who succeeded in this 
then despatched his enemy with the dagger 


Which was carried in the boot or overall, on the 
Vivonne, being very 
strong and active, general!y tried to grapple 
with his antagonist, and throw him down. - 

Jarnac was equally brave with Vivonne, but 
not so renowned for skill in the use of weap- 


outside of the right leg. 


ons, or for fondness for using them on all oc 
casions. 


A quarrel arose between these two friends,| Ie then approached Vivonne again, and 


owing to some words spoken by Jurnac abou 


his beautiful step-mother to Vivonne, having 


TOU 
complained; and, as the dauphin could not ac- 
cept a challenge, Vivonne did in his stead. 
They asked permission to meet in combat, but, 
as the king loved them both, he would not per- 
mit them to do so. 

After the king’s death, however, King Henry 
II. granted the request of the two favorites, and 
Jarnac at once sent a herald-at-arms to Vivonne, 
with a paper, specifying the kind of armor and 
weapons to be used, with which demands Vi- 
yvonne was obliged to comply. 

During the time before the duel, Vivonne 
paraded about in grand style, but Jarnac took 
lessons in fencing from a certain Capt. Casi. 





shield-arin, and thus deprived him of all means | 
of wrestling, and of executing his usual trick of | 
throwing to the ground. | 
During the time before the duel, Vivonne was | 
very confident of success, and behaved in a very 
presumptuous manner, while Jarnac was more 
quict and reserved, 
The duel was to take place at St. Germain de 
Luys, and a field beimg selected there by the 
Constable Montmorency, the king moved to the 
place, with all his court, a few days before the 
contest. Most of the princesses and ladies of 
the court, as well as the nobles, generals, &c., 
sought to be present on the occasion, and nearly 
all believed that Vivonne would gain an easy 
victory. 
At sunrise, on the tenth of July, 1547, the 
herald-at-arms made proclamation of the com- 
bat at each end of the lists, forbidding any per- 
son to prevent or assist in it on pain of death. 
The lists were double, the space between the 
barriers being occupied by soldiers. On one 
side was the seat of the judge of the field, be- 
neath which was a table, bearing a crucifix and 
prityer-book, while a priest stood on one side. 
Immediately after the proclamation, Vivonne, 
with more than five hundred followers, all 
dressed in his colors of white and carnation, 
proceeded to make the circuit of the lists, which 
was called honoring the outside of the field. 
Then, having attached his shield to a pillar on 
the right of the royal gallery, he retired to his 
tent till it. was time to fight. 
Jarnac then did the same, accompanied by his 
second, and a hundred and twenty gentlemen, 
wearing his livery of black and white. 
Then came the concordance of arms. This 
was the agreement on the different pieces of 
armor, which had to be examined, one by one, 
by the seconds, and sometimes caused hot dis- 
putes, especially in the case of the arm-piece, 
which Jarnac insisted on Vivonne’s wearing. 
After this was over, and another proclamation 
had been made by the herald, Vivonne was con- 
ducted by his second and friends round the lists, 
preceded by a band of music, to honor the inte- 
rior of the field. After Jarnac had made the 
same procession, they both listened to a short 
sermon by the priest, and then swore on the 
Gospels that they did not bear about with them 
any charms or incantations, by which they 
hoped to injure the enemy, but relied only on 
God, on the justice of their cause, the strength 
of their bodies, and the force of arms. The 
swords and daggers to be used were then agreed 
on, extra swords being given to the constable, 
to replace broken ones, and the champions were 
left in silence in the middle of the lists. 
They advanced resolutely towards each ether, 
Vivonne hastily, and with his sword raised, 
Jarnac more quietly, and on his guard. 
Vivonne struck the first blow, but Jarnac re- 
ceived it on his buckler, and replied by a sweep 
of his sword, which caught his adversary be- 
tween the breeches of mail and the upper part 
of the boot. 
This caused Vivonne great pain, but he rushed 
at Jarnac, with the evident intention of seizing 
and wrestling with him. Jarnac, however, was 
ready, and dealt another backhanded blow on 
the same left leg. 
This secret stroke, which Jarnac had learned 
from his teacher, ended the conflict, for Vi- 
vonne’s sword dropped from his hand, and he 
fell to the ground, hamstrung and bathed in 
blood. 
The spectators were all greatly astonished at 
,| seeing Vivonne fall so quickly. Jarnac gazed 
, | for awhile on his prostrate foe, and then said,— 
“Restore my honor, and ask pardon of God 
and the king for the offence you have commit- 
ted!” 
Vivonne tried to rise, but could not stir. 
Jarnac then advanced to the royal gallery, 
and requested permission to have his honor 
-| restored, without killing his opponent, but the 
king would not answer. 


t}| begged him to yield, but Vivonne tried to stab 
him with his dagger. 





been wrongly reported by the dauphin. Jarnac 
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king to spare Vivonne, but, though the latter 
was fighting for him, the king made no sign of 
assent to Jarnac’s earnest petition. 

At last Marguerite, the king’s sister, besought 
him to have pity, and succeeded in softening the | 
cruel monarch. He muttered,— 

“Jarnac, do you give him to me?” 

“Gladly, sire, do [ give him. For the love of 
God, and your own sake. Am 1 not a man of 
honor?” 

“You have done your duty,” replied the king, 
“and your honor is restored to you. Take away 
the Lord of Chasteignerage!”” 

Vivonne was carried out of the lists, senseless. 





died in a few hours. | 
This bloody scene was the last judicial duel 
in France, and we may well be thankful that 
the age of such barbarities has long since passed 
away. 
—- +0 
LITTLE MOSSES, GOLDEN MOSSES. 


Gray Earth’s pets, I love you well, 
Little mosses, golden mosses ; 

Would that I had words to tell 
Half your beauty, darling mosses! 

In the leafy forest bowers, 

In the meadows, gay with flowers, 

We, in pride of summer hours, 
Overlook you, little mosses. 


When autumnal winds are sighing— 
Little mosses, golden mosses— 

When the clouds and leaves are flying, 
Are ye fearful, little mosses? 

Rains that ruin summer’s care, 

Frosts that nip the blossoms fair, 
Will not harm their little mosses! 


When the Earth lies cold and dead— 
Little mosses, golden mosses— : 
’Neath her snowy shroud outspread, 
Close ye nestle, little mosses. 
Smiles the sun back, as he spies, 
Through the snow, your merry eyes, 
Laughing to the wintry skies. 
Brave and happy little mosses. 


Ah! I would my heart could reach— 
Little mosses, golden mosses— 

Half the lesson you can teach, 
Of patient courage, little mosses : 

Of the quiet hopes that last, 

When the sky is overcast— 

Memories of the summer past, 
And trust in spring-time, little mosses! 


| 


NEARLY DROWNED. 
Some years ago I was sailing as midshipman, 
on board the Thunderbolt, a handsome sloop of 
war, belonging to the British navy. | 
We were at anchor in the harbor of Bombay. 
Five of the midshipmen and mates, and myself, 
obtained permission to take the second eutter 
to bid adieu to some of our friends on board the 
Triton frigate, which was about to proceed to 
China. 
We had spent a jolly day with our brother 
officers, and, pushing off from the ship’s side, 
about sunset, made sail in the cutter. 
The wind was blustering, and it was as much 
as the boat could do to stagger along under her 
lug sails. All of us had had experience in boat- 
sailing, and so it was thought that if we kept 
the main lug sheet in hand, so as to slacken it 
during the puffs, we should manage to get back 
without capsizing. 
The cutter danced along with the freshening 
breeze, keeling until her keel was almost out of 
the water.. She was well ballasted, so we had 
no fears, but were indulging in a boisterous 
chorus, when, suddenly, without any warning, 
she capsized. The next minute each one was 


| panion turned his back upon me. 


We 





with every passing minute, would have. 
might not be able to fetch the point desired. 

No time must be lost; and so, with the help 
of our friends, we stripped off our clothes, and, 
with a silent prayer, boldly struck out. 

Husbanding our strength, we proceeded in 
company for nearly half a mile. We swam in 
silence, for we had little breath to spare. 

The first word spoken was by O'Halloran. 
We had reached half way across the broad 
expanse that intervened between the cutter and 
alarge merchant ship for which we were mak- 
ing. 

“Lane,” said he, “you are beginning to flac, 


According to the advice of this teacher, he | The next day, in a state of nervous excitement, |}my boy. Iam swimming quite slowly, in order 
obliged Vivonne to wear an arm-piece on his | he tore off the bandages from his wounds, and | that you may keep up with me.” 


“T am @gping my best, O'Halloran,” I replied. 
I was startled by what he said, for I had no 
idea that my stroke had been relaxing in its 
vigor, though now that he spoke, I felt I was 
getting weaker. 

The ship was still a long distance off, and the 
short, tumbling waves, which continued to rise 
with the wind, broke over my face, half suffoeat 
ing me. It was difficult to breathe freely, and I 
knew that I had not the same power to rise 
buoyantly over the white crests as when I 
started. 

O’Halloran tried to cheer me on, but it was to 
no purpose. Mv stroke became more feeble. 

He proposed to float a little, and so rest our- 
selves. “But it must be only for a short time,” 
he added, “as the ebb tide is making stronger, 
and we shall lose all we have gained.” 

Having taken as much rest as could be got 
out of a short spell of floating, we started again, 
but I was little refreshed; and having gone a 
couple of hundred yards or so, I cried, “O’Hal- 
loran, I can’t do much more! My strength is 
going!” 

“Come, keep up; don’t give up, old fellow,” 
he replied, encouragingly. 

“You go on!” IT gasped out, half choking with 
the briny water, which kept splashin» up my 
nostrils, into my eyes, and down my throat, 
“vou go on, and send a boat for me if you can!” 

He saw, as he afterwards told me, “that I was 
done;” and so, calling out to me to keep myself 
afloat the best way I could, he struck out for the 
ship as strong as ever, leaving me alone with 
the cruel waves. 

I shall never forget my feelings, as my com- 
I thought 
bitterly of his desertion, though I did not say a 
word. Nevertheless, O’Halloran had done what 
was only right. 

I tried to swim on a little, but made small 
My little strength was going, so I 
floated; but in floating, I drifted out to sea! 
The blackest despair tilled my heart. 

Night was closing in, and with it every chance 
of escape would vanish. The wind was freshen- 
ing, and the wash of the sea over me was rapidly 
exhausting my energies. 

In short, I was already drowning. I uttered 
a fervent prayer for help—such a prayer as I 
fear we seldom breathe in the time of health and 
| security. 

Icould now seareely keep my mouth above 
the water. Just then a sound came over the sea. 
It was distinct from that given by the warring 
elements, 

It was repeated. It was nearer. The tone I 
heard was distinctly that of a human voice! 
and—yes, it was my name that was called! 


progress. 





struggling for life. All five of us came to the 
surface, and succeeded in seizing hold of the 
boat, which was floating bottem upwards. 

Our situation was a fearful one; it would soon 
be dark; the wind was rising, so was the sea. 

Two of our number could not swiin. 

What was to be done? We held a brief con- 
sultation. The shipping was all too far eff to 
be of any assistance. Butcher’s Island was the 
nearest point of land to us, and that was distant 
a good mile and a quarter. 

Just then, the mate, O’Halloran, exclaimed, 
“We are drifting out to sea!” Nota word was 
spoken for a minute. 

“Something must be done,” said O'Halloran. 
“Who'll volunteer to swim back to the shipping 
with me, and give information, so that Blake 
and Hardy can be brought off? We can’t go to 
Butcher’s Islard against the tide. Will you, 


alone of the others besides myself could swim. 

Noakes shook his head, looked very pale, and 
said “it would be certain death; he could not 
swim half that distance.” 

I said I would go. it was a choice of evils. 
To remain by the boat was almost certain de- 
struction; for, unless we should attract the 
notice of some nati, > fishing-hoat—and we were 
out of their track— ve uenst drift out to sea, and 
be drowned. Butin swimining to the nearest 
merchant ship, a distance of over a mile, we 





A second and a third time he implored the 





could not tell what effect the tide, strengthening 


Noakes?” turning to the midshipman who | 


I screamed, with all the breath left in my 
body, a mad cry that “I was here.” 

It was half mechanically that I did it, for con- 
| sciousness was fast leaving me; a heavy stupor 
appeared to fill my head, and a chillness was 
numbing my heart. 

I knew death was creeping over me, but yet, 
a faint hope, and a strong, very strong desire to 
be saved, led me to fight a few moments more 
against the advance of the grim tyrant. 

Again I heard the same voice calling my 
name, but a horrible despair took possession of 
me. [twas too late. The voice sounded muf- 
fled. Iwas drowning. 

After this, | remember nothing more. A hiss- 
ing sound filled my ears. Though insensible, [ 
yet experienced a consciousness as if going 
down, down, down, some vast abyss, as one 
sometimes feels in a nightmare. 

It was a long time—some three hours, that is 
to say—before I recovered consciousness, and 
then I only opened my eyes to relapse into 
delirium. 

When I regained my senses the next day, I 
found myself on board the Thunderbolt, with 
O'Halloran bending over me, and rubbing my 
body, assisted by two of my messmates. 

I then learned that he had been picked up by 
a native fishing-boat, which was tacking across 
the harbor, as he, O'Halloran, was swimming 
to the merchant vessel. O’Halloran providen- 
tially sighted me, immediately after he gained 
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the deck of the boat. The first thing he did 
was to promptly seize the buglah’s tiller, and 
steer her back. After picking me up, just as I 
was disappearing beneath the water, he was 
equally successful in rescuing our messmates, 
who, though much exhausted, had managed to 
cling to the cutter. 

———_<or----—__—_ 
ENGLISH WITS AND HUMORISTS. 

Douglass Jerrold. 


Douglass Jerrold, one of the most noted of the 


humorists of the present century, was born in | 


London, January, 1803; but his childhood was 
spent at Sheerness, a town on the coast. Boy- 
like, he was attracted by the sea ang seafaring 
life. 

His school days were few, and he was thought 
very dull. At nine, he could scarcely read. He 


“OUTS 





| was terribly sensitive about being called sharp 
}and severe. Leigh Ilunt said of him, that “if 
| Jerrold had the sting of the bee, he also had 
| his honey.” 
While Hawthorne was abroad, he met Jerrold 
at dinner, and unfortunately used the word 
“acrid,” in regard to his criticisms of men and 
| books. 
Jerrold stopped talking, and seemed very 
jmuch hurt. He said, at last,— 
| “IT know the world considers me a sour, ill- 
| Matured man; but that such a man as you 
should have the same opinion, is almost more 
| than I can bear.” 
| Hewas always ready to lend money, or give 
| his help to any who needed; but, whenever he 
| he was deeply moved, sarcasm, of the keenest 
kind, sprung to his lips. 
| When dying, he sent friendly messages to 


liked best to watch the frigates that went roll- | those whom he loved, begging that, if what he 
ing past, and to sit by the water’s edge, think- | had ever said had pained any one, he might 
ing of the war in Belgium, where Bonaparte | !©W be forgiven. He asked to be moved to the 


was making a last grand effort for success. 

At last, he caught the “‘sea fever,’’ and to sea 
he must go, and fight the French. Ie entered 
his Majesty’s service as a midshipman, but, 
after a few months of hard work and rough 
usage, he was glad enough, like many boys 
before and since, to get on shore again. 

He then went to London, and became an ap- 
prentice in a printing-office, beginning life in 
earnest. He rose at three in the morning, to 
study Latin and Italian, worked steadily at his 


trade during the regular hours, and spent the | 


evening in reading or writing. 

He had begun to scribble as he learned to 
write, and his songs, sonnets and epigrams, 
were published in the cheap magazines of the 
day. He soon tried writing for the stage, and 
produced many pieces, some of which are still 
played. 

He married young, for love, and lived in a lit- 
tle cottage on the outskirts of the town. At 
this time, he was very slender and delicate in 
figure, with fair complexion, prominent features, 
keen, eager, large blue eyes. Favored with but 
few friends, he was obliged to fight his own way 
in literary life, and had a hard fight of it. In 
after years, he used to speak of these struggles 
—sometimes with tears. 

He now began to turn his old love for the sea 
to good account, and “the salt air sweeps 
through his writings, like a breeze and a per- 
fume.”” The best years of his life were given 
largely to writing plays, some of which were 
received with unusual favor. At the same time, 
he was working his way into notice as a brilliant 
writer for the periodicals. 

When Punch, the well-known comic maga- 
zine, was started, he became one of its most 
admired contributors. In that periodical, he 
introduced the celebrated “Mrs. Caudle” to the 
public, lecturing in shrill tones to her sleepy 
spouse, His gallery of ‘Fireside Saints,” which 
appeared in “Punch’s Almanac,’ 
new and perfect in its way. 
one portrait: 


* is something 
Let me give vou 


St. Jenny. 


St. Jenny was wedded to a very poor man. 


They had seareely bread to keep them, but 
Jenny was of so swect a temper, that evenwant 
bore a bright face, and Jenny always smiled. 
In the worst seasons, Jenny would spare crumbs 
for the birds, and sugar for the bees. Now it so 
happened that one autumn a storm rent their 
cot in twenty places apart; when behold, between 
the joists, from the basement to the roof, there 
was nothing but honey-comb and honey; a little 
fortune for St. Jenny and her husband, in 
honey. Now some said it was the bees, but 
more declared it was the sweet temper of St. 
Jenny that had filled the poor man’s house with 
honey. 


The last seven years of Jerrold’s life were de- 
voted to politics rather than literature. 


His home-life was delightful. [ wish [ had 
space to give you some pictures of it. He was 


loved by all the children, and his best friends 
were those who had known him the longest. 
His great accomplishment 
When weary of writing, he would throw open 
the low window which led into his garden, and, 
going out under the trees, would bring about 
him troops of birds—thrushes, robins, black- 


was 


whistling. | 


window, to see the setting sun, and died, with 
| his children about him, in the lovely June twi- 
| light. 
| Hewas buried in a sunny slope of Norwood 
| Cemetery, carried to his grave in the arms of 
| the great writers of his day. 
| can give you no better idea of the quality of 

his wit, than by copying from the collected 
specimens a few that are brief and characteristic. 
| A gentleman waited upon Jerrold, one morn- 
}ing, in behalf of a mutual friend, who was in 
want of a round sum of money’ But this had 
| been done several times before, and the bearer 
| of the hat was received with evident dissatisfac- 
| tion. 
| “Well,” said Jerrold, “how much does 
| want this time?” 
| “Why, just a four and two noughts will, I 
| think, put him straight.” 
“Well, put me down for one of the noughts.” 
| Ile went to a party, at which a Mr. Pepper 
| had assembled all his friends. Jerrold said to 
| his host, on entering the room,— 

“My dear Mr. Pepper, how glad you must be 

| to see all your friends mustered.” 
Speaking of a careless housemaid, he said, 
| “That girl would break the Bank of England if 
| she put her hand upon it.” 
| Ile was once waylaid by a very prosy gentle- 
|} man, who had before held him for a chat in the 
| street. 
“Well, Jerrold, what is going on to-day ?” 
| Jerrolda—(sharply darting past the inquirer) J 
jam! 


| “Love the sea? I dote upon it—from the 
beach.” 
| “That song,” exclaimed an enthusiastic mem- 
| ber of a social club, “always carries me away 

when I hear it!” 

Jerrold — (looking cagerly round the table) 

| Can anybody whistle it? 
| “Call that a kind man?” said an actor, speak- 
ing of an absent acquaintance; “a man who is 
away from his family, and never sends them a 
| farthing! Call that kindness?” 

“Yes, unremitting kindness,” Jerrold replied. 

A writer of no great parts was abusing the 
revolution, and pitying Guizot. You see, Gui- 
zot and I are both historians. We row in the 
same boat.” 

“Ay, ay, but not with the same sculls.” 


Kate §, 


’ 





Nibineoninianctenes 
A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 

The earth derives light and heat from the sun. 
The verdure of the fields, the fruitfulness of the 
trees, the stores of heat laid away in coal mines, 
and the elevation of the mountains, are all due 
to the sun. Without the sun, the earth would 
be dark, cold, barren and lifelesss. 

Such facts have long been known. But phi- 
| losophers have recently discovered another realm 
of solar influence. The electrical appearances 
of the Northern Lights, and the magnetic cur- 
rents along telegraph wires are directly affected 
| by the sun. Great magnetic movements on the 
| sun’s surface are indicated by sudden and vast 
| changes in what are known as the solar spots. 
| Careful observation shows that these spots 





birds and eparrows,—by his capital imitation of | have a regular revolution, and that their period 


their notes, and they all seemed to know him as 


their true friend. 
IIe was a great sufferer for many years, yet 
was almost always in good spirits. 


of the “Caudle Lectures.” 


Ile seldom prepared his jokes, but spoke on 
the inspiration of the moment, often forgetting 
the good things he had said, and would be sur- 


prised when they were repeated to him. 


Ile was not cynical, though he did say cutting 


Yet he did 
not like to be called a “funny man,” and pro- 
fessed himself ashamed of the immense success | 


of intense activity returns every eleven years. 
| This period, for a number of terms, has coincid- 
| ed with great wars or social commotions on our 
learth. One term was in 1887, when wild business 
| speculations in the United States ended in gen- 
eral bankruptey. Another term was in 1848, 
when all Europe was disturbed by revolutions, 
| beginning in Paris, where Louis Phillippe lost 
| his throne. A third term was in 1859, when 

wars prevailed in Europe, and sharp fighting 
| between France, Italy and Austria ended in the 


victory of Solferino. A fourth term is in 1870, 


things very often, and was rather apt to quiz| and already it looks as if Europe might become 
But he had not a bitter heart, and | involved in a general and terrific war. 


his friends. 


Think- 





ing men are asking whether these are chance 
coincidences, or if there may be a subtle connec- 
tion between the magnetic movements of the 
sun and the workings of the human brain. 
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DUST AND FIZZ. 

Two things so refreshing that without them, 
in the great cities, at any rate, the hot weather 
could hardly be borne. In fact, the two are 
one, and this very day, perhaps, you have drank 
a glass or two with delight. 

Now, don’t say “Nonsense!” and turn to the 
next column for a story, but wait a minute, and 
come with me, if you are a Boston boy or girl, 
to this fine-looking store, near by, kept by an 
apothecary, where is the very prettiest soda- 
feuntain in Boston. It is a sort of fairy palace, 
with its marble floor, and ample windows, and 
showy shelves; and, as you give your order, and 
watch the delicate, creamy foam rising, as the 
water fizzes and sputters from the tube into the 
glass, you decide that soda-water is surely the 
best drink ever known, and can hardly realize 
that, when your father and mother were young, 
no such thing had been thought of. 

So it is, though; and, until near the beginning 
of this century, lemonade, or simple ice-cold wa- 
ter, was the common summer drink. Then Dr. 
Jayne, a Philadelphia druggist, conceived the 
idea of soda-water,—really soda-water then—and 
made to foam by use of an acid. At first, peo- 
ple looked upon it with suspicion, but, before 
the summer ended, it had found its way to New 
York. This drink at length developed into what 
is still called soda-water—but soda really forms 
no part of it. 

Now, come with me to a place where very few 
ever go—a little room in the basement of the 
apothecary’s, directly under the counter. <A 
mysterious little room, lined with iron, not more 
than ten feet by twelve, and which one might 
imagine the dreadful iron cage you have read 
about in some of your histories, wherein State 
prisoners were put, and which daily grew small- 
er, till, at last, the unhappy victim was crushed 
in the iron walls. 

Right before us are two, four, six, eight or a 
dozen, iron cylinders, the number depending on 
the amount of soda-water required, and each 
two feet high, and a foot or more in diameter. 
There is a barrel near you, full of a white pow- 
der,—marble dust—and that immense demijohn 
close by—Carboy, the assistant calls it—is filled 
with vitriol or sulphuric acid. 

Ilere is a reservoir, holding two or three hogs- 
heads of water, or there may be only an iren 
chamber, in which the marble dust and vitriol 
come in contact, producing immense volumes 
of carbonic acid gas, which, as it forms, is forced 
into the water, either in one large chamber, or 
in seveyal cylinders, from cach of which a glass 
or tin-lined tube leads to the counter. Copper 
chambers and tubes were formerly used, but the 
action of the acid upon them was dangerous to 
health, and now, glass or tin is thought the only 
safe lining. 

How can this man tell hew much gas to 
pump into the water? 

By watching the gauge which tells him how 
many pounds pressure there is to the square 
foot. 

IIe must watch as carefully as an engineer 
does his steam-yauge, for the force of this gas is 
far greater than that of steam. One of these 
cylinders filled with steam would, if it should 
explode, tear out the side of the room, and, very 
likely, the floor above, and kill at once this man, 
whose finger is now on the valve. But if the 
pressure of carbonic acid gas becomes too great, 
and even one of these harmless-looking iron 
easks should burst, the pent-up force, twenty- 
four thousand pounds to the square foot, would 
lift this four-story building froin its fonnda- 
tions. 

You think you would like to get out, do you, 
and edge toward the door? Well, but there is 
really little danger; for, knowing what power of 
destruction lies in the process, the greatest care 
is taken; and, at this moment, I do not remem- 
ber a solitary accident from the explosion of a 
suda-fountain. 

Once more up stairs, and another pause before 
the silver and marble palace, and another glass 
of the terrible energy you have seen working 
below, and which you might reasonably expect 
to send you, with one fell hick, into the street, 
instead of foaming gently and smoothly over the 
syrup. 

“O, the syrup! Tas that acid in it, too?” 

“No. At this popular store it is made fresh, 
as often as wanted, by an assistant, who uses 
fresh fruits, and the whitest of sugar. Many of 
the smaller dealers have a metal chamber, which 
is filled daily. They buy fruit-essences, that are 
manufactured. These essences are mixed with 
sugar and water, and answer the purpose toler- 








a 
ably, though they cannot compare in flavor with 
those made daily from fresh fruits. 

“Now trot home, and when the younger ¢hj. 

dren say,— 

“What have you been doing?” tell them you 

have been drinking something wnich could have 

blown your head off, just as well as not, ang 

which was, like you and them, dust, and More 

or less of something else. HELEN C. Weuxs, 
+s 

COUNT VON BISMARCK, 


Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck-Sehoy. 
hausen was born on the Ist of April, 1815, « 
Schonhausen. 

The Bismarck family is old, and distinguishe| 
in Prussian history, but has been raised to spe- 
cial distinction by its present head,—though he 
is head rather by distinction than by position, 
Ile received the usual education of Prussian 
youth of his class, and studied at Gottingen 
and Berlin. is habits were those of manr 
young men of his day—but his pursuits wer 
often of an intellectual character, and he hag 
the true German capacity for acquiring knoy). 
edge, and for keeping it, and making it availa. 
ble. After giving the usual service in the army, 
required by his gevernment, he married, in 1841, 
a lady of good family. 

In the same year, he served in the United Diet, 
and was famous as an opponent of Liberalisn, 
In 1848 he was elected a member of the Second 
Chamber. 

The future Minister-President received the ap 
pointment of ambassador to the Diet in Frank. 
fort-on-the-Maine in 1857, which year saw the 
beginning of his eminence. He was very useful 
to his country at Frankfort, and was sent to 
Prussia as Ambassador in 1859. 

In- 1862 he was appointed Ambassador to 
France. Te was well received by Napoleon Ill, 
upon whom he made a very favorable impression, 
The feeling seems to have been mutual, andit 
is curious to look back to that time, now that 
those two eminent men are the heads of oppos- 
ing forces, and when each is aiming at the de 
struction of the other. 

Ile held the office of Ambassador at Paris but 
a short time, being summoned home by King 
William I., to take the chief place in the Prus 
sian Ministry. 

His Premicrship was that of an arbitrary man, 
and he carried his purposes against all oppos:- 
tion. This made him odious to the liberals of 
all European nations. 

Ilitherto he had been distinguished only as a 
diplomatist, and diplomatists do not receive a 
great deal of attention from the mass of man- 
kind, unless they happen to be connected with 
warlike matters. But he succeeded, and one of 
the consequences of his success was to create 
that military system to which Prussia owed her 
great success in 1866. 

The great object that he had in view was to 
make Prussia supreme in Germany,—and thus 
far, he has been successful in his efforts. 

To accomplish this purpose, he acted with 
Austria against the lesser German States, in the 
Schleswig - Holstein war. To accomplish this 
purpose, he made war against Austria in 1866, 
and, could he have had his way, he would have 
torn the Austrian Empire to pieces. But fear 
of French interference led to the Peace of Prague, 
the greatest of his victories, as yet. 

Since 1866, Count von Bismarck has been the 
most eminent man in Germany, and the most 
eminent man in the world, in the estimation of 
many men who are not Germans. 

The German Liberals have forgiven him all 
that he did against them and their cause, it 
consideration of his having done so much t 
bring about the unity of the fatherland. 

Like other great men, who. have accomplished 
great things, he finds it necessary to do more, 
in order to keep up his reputation. Probably 
his ambition has as much to do with the present 
war as any thing else; for if he had desired the 
continuance of peace he would have had noth- 
ing to do with Spanish affairs, knowing, as lie 
did, how jealous France was on that point, and 
also that she was believed to be seeking occasion 
for war with Prussia. 


+> 
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AN OLD ROSE BUSH. 

The rose tree and the ‘apple tree are distant 
relations. But the useful is apt to outlive the 
ornamental in vegetable nature, and cases like 
the following are very rare, of a single bush of 
the “queen of flowers” lasting and bearing for* 
century : 





There is, or was, until lately, a ros¢ bush 
flourishing near Bristol, Pa., known to be _ 
a hundred years old. In the year 172 there 
was a kitchen built which, encroached. on the 
corner of the garden, and the masons laid S 
corner-stone with great care, saying, “It would 





be a pity to destroy so pretty a’bush.”  Sitte 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








then it has never failed to produce a profusion | answers; and he’ll go out and get killed under 


ef roses, shedding around the most delicious of | the cars. 


perfumes. Sometimes it has climbed aver: the 
second-story windows, and then, by degrees, 
climbed to the ordinary height. The fifth gener- 
ation now enjoy its fragrance and its ‘beauty. 
Not far from'this venerable bush stands a but- 
tonwood tree measuring thirty-three feet in cir- 
cumference. 
or —_ 
FLOWERS IN WINTER. 

Last week we said a word or two about sow- 
ing flower seeds. This week we will suppose 
that the seeds have come up and are ready to be 
removed to pots, the box in which they were 
sown being too small for their health and com- 
fort. 

The first thing to procure is soil for potting. 
This must be made up of sand, leam and ma- 
nure, all thoroughly mixed. 

The sand is that used by masons in making 
mortar. The loam for those. who live in the 
country can best be procured under the leaves 
and pine needles in the woods. By scraping 
away the grass, a thin layer of soft black soil 
will be found about the roots of the trees. A 
peck of this, well sifted, will answer our pur- 
pose. If no woods are near, dig up the com- 
mon loam from the garden. Next, from some 
old manure heap, get a peck of well rotted ma- 
nure. Qld manure, dry, black and crumbly, is 
the only kind to use. 

Then mix these three in proportions of two 
parts loam, two parts manure, one part of sand. 
By a part is meant acertain quantity, be ita 
pound or a peck. 

To mix these, ran them through a coal sieve, 
and heap them upon a table or bench, and then 
stir them round and round till well mingled. 

Perhaps you think this very dirty werk. Not 
at all. Very clean dirt, we can assure you. 
Try it and see. 

Now for the pots. Alas! here is the end of 
the space I can give to this article, so you must 
keep this paper till next week. 

~~ 
LIFE IN HINDOO-LAND. 

Bishop Kingsley writes from the East Indies 
to the Christian Advocate, describing the state 
of things about one’s house and person during 
the summer and fall there—we should reckon it 
decidedly unpleasant—to say no more: 


In July, the wet season fairly commences, 
when every thing smokes and steams as if ina 
hot bath. Summer vegetation now comes for- 
ward with astonishing rapidfty, and the rapid 
decay fills the air with malaria. | If, during any 
portion of the hot season, the east wind blows, 
the effect is still much worse than that of the 
fiery westerly winds. It seems freighted with 
disease, and is universally dreaded. 

During the rainy season, serpents, scorpions 
and centipedes, make their appearance. Many 
hundreds of the natives are killed every year by 
snakes. I am told that statistics. show -one 
thousand five hundred deaths annually from this 
cause. These poisonous creatures come into 
the houses, particularly into the bath-rooms. 
Where houses are thatched with straw or reeds, 
serpents zrawl into the roofs to catch birds, and 
to get their egys. 

One of the missionarics at Benares told me 
that he at one time kept a quantity of quails for 
table use, in 2 house built forthe purpose. One 
morning, his native servant, on going to get 
some, quails, found a huge cobra in the house, 
making his breakfast off the birds. He refused 
to leave, nnd to all comers he would spread his 
hood, and make battle. The missionary zot his 
gun and shot him. 

One of the missionary’s wives told me that 
one night as she sat at the table, sewing, she 
heard a rustling noise, and, looking up, she saw 
& serpent within striking distance of her, on the 
same table at which she was at work, looking 
into the mirror. Another missionary told me 
that, on getting out of bed one night, he thouglit 
hé stepped-on a coal of fire. It p to be a 
scorpion, which stung him the moment ‘his foot 
pressed it, .Another missionary. infermed- me 
that.as he raised a piece.of..bread and. butter, te 
his mouth, he discovered that on the under side 
of it was a scorpion, ready to strike him when 
he should bring the bread to his mouth. 


—_—___~+o+——_—_—— 


A SUPPOSED SLEEP-WALKER. 

Railroad cars are not safe places for sleep- 
walkers to indulge their strange freaks, but one 
given to such bad habits may create great con- 
fusion, as in the following incident, told in the 
Cincinnati Commercial: 

About midnight, when we were either lost in 
sleep, or dropping awiy, a fearful scream broke 
apon our startled ears. This wild yell’ came 
from a female throat, and was followed by ¢ries 
of “O, stop him!” “Hold him!” “Don’t Tet him 
go!” and the wildest confusion ensued. 

All the men sprang to their feet, and all the 
women screamed. Running along the passage- 
way, | found a woman clinging io a male speci- 
mien of humanity, and begging him to zo to bed, 
and learned, through a great deal of incoherent 
exclamaiion that the man was a slecp-walker. 

“O James, do come back to bed; do waken 
up—please do!” she cried, piteously. 

“Why, bam awake, you fool!” snorted the 
husband. 


“No, you’re not. That is the way he always 





Won’t somebody stop the train?” 

“Come, come,. my good fellow, waken up, 
waken up!” roared a stout man, shaking the 
supposed sleep-walker so violently by the shoul- 
ders, thut he must hive had a free admission te 
the fireworks. | In this he was assisted by a Ken- | 
tuckian, Who appeared ina fearful suit of red | 
flannel. This was too much for the afflicted | 
man charged with the crime of somnambulism. 

He went to fighting—shuking the stout man | 
off with such force, that he went down in a sit- | 
ting position. As he went down, he hit the man | 
in red‘ flannels a fearful blow in the stomach; 
wherenpon, ‘Red Flannels disappeared from | 
sight through the curtains of a ‘section, from | 
whence other female screams went up, and un- | 
mistakable evidences of a general engagement. 

The sleep-walker, after whipping all within 
reach, explained that he had got up with no 
intention to walk in his sleep, but to get a drink 
of water. But being given to somnambulism, 
his wife had taken ‘the alarm; and, with this 
information, he retired to his couch in a very 
sulky manner. 

Our Kentucky friend came tumbling from the 
section he had invaded, with his face scratched, 
his red flannel shirt torn, and giving evidence of 
having suffered from an encounter. Le told 
me, next day, that when he raided in on that 
hed, he rolled over a fat woman, into the arms 
of a thin one, who went at him, tooth and nail, 
to the great damage of his underclothes and 
countenance. 

a) 


A FELLOW TO BE PITIED. 


Bashfulness is the caricature of modesty, 
and when seen in men, it sometimes affords very 
ridiculous effects. It is said that the poct Per- 
cival ope class in a young ladics’ 
school, atl was so bashful that he never looked 
at his pupils, always sitting with his back 
towards them, or nearly so. 


Here we are told to pity the sorrows of a poor 
young man who went to Houghton, Mich. He 
Was to assume the duties of principal in a school 
near that copper-mining city. Seated at the 
desk in the chair of authority at an early hour, 
he gazed timidly at the pupils as they entered, 
after each new arrival pulling his hat down 
farther over his eyes. 

A lady assistant suggested that it was time to 
open the school. He hesitated, pulled off his 
hat, and, without sending them to their seats, 
asked them their vames and some irrelevant 
questions. A titter went round. Tne school 
became gradually more and more disorderly, 
while the perspiration rolled down the young 
man’s brow. For twenty minutes irresolute he 
stood, the picture of embarrassment. 

At length, seizing his hat and pulling it firm- 
ly over his eyes, he stalicd out of the school- 
house amid s reams Of laughter and derision. 
Seeking the friend who had procured for, him 
the situation, he informed him that he had 
“quit.” 

His friend asked explanation. “Why,” said 
he, a faint flush overspreading his counte- 
nance, “there are big girls there, young ladies 
at least fifteen years old.” 

Ile has since engaged himself on the canal in 
“getting out” cord wood, which he thinks is 
lighter labor than educating big girls. 
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“THIS SEAT ENGAGED.” 

People whp take away the rights of others are 
either very much feared, or very much despised. 
Of the latter sort are those who occupy twice as 
many seats in the cars as they pay for; and it is 
gratifying, occasionally, to sec a strong hand 
quietly poke them out of the way. The follow- 
ing incident is said to have happened on a New 
York railroad: 





Two gaily dressed young ladies had taken a 
seat in the car, and had also taken the seat in 
front of them, upon which they had placed 
bandboxes and packages. At the next station, 
an old lady came into the car, and, passing by, 
looked wistfully at the bandboxes, but, not re- 
ceiving any encouragement to sit down, she 
passed on. 

Upon.ascertaining that it was the only seat in 
the car but what had twe persons in it, she went 
back to tlie women,-and asked them - if the seat 
was engaged. They answered that it was.” A 
gentleman opposite said. to the young wonien,— 

“The old lady appears infirm, and if you 
would move your boxes along @ little, she could 
sit down beside them.” 

“We give you to understand, sir,’ 
tart reply, “that the seat-is engaged.” 

Very deliberately the gentleman got up, and 
gave his seat to the old lady, and then, turning 
around, coolly set the boxes on the aisle floor 
and occupied the seat himself, facing the women, 
slipped his spectacles over his nose, and resumed 
his. morning paper. The mannerin which he 
did it (though he said nothing) completely awed 
the women, though they looked angry enough 
to annihilate him. 


was the 
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TYRIAN PURPLE. 

The dyes in use are animal, vegetable and 
mineral; but the animal dyes are most reliable 
and durable. Of these the most famous is prob- 
ably the murez, or Tyrian purple fish. 

The ancient wealth and opulence of Tyre came 
principally from its purple dye. 

About fifteen hundred vears before Christ, it 
is said, the King of Phoenicia was so captivated 
with the color, that he made it his greatest or- 
nament, and Tyrian purple thus became an em- 
blem of royalty. 





dyed in Pheenicia was worth about a hundred | 
and fifty dollars. | 

The purple was obtained from a small vessel | 
or sac in the throat of the shell-fish, to the | 
amount of about one drop from each animal. 


| At first it is a colurless liquid; but, by expo- 


sure to the air and the bright sunlight of the | 
Tyrian coast, it assumes successively a citron, | 
yellow, green, azure, red, and, in the course of | 
forty-eight hours, a brilliant purple hue. | 

The color, besides its great brilliancy, is also | 
remarkable for its durability. Plutarch says, | 
in his Life of Alexander, that, at the taking of | 
Susa, the Greeks found, in the roval treasury of 
Darius, a quantity of purple cloth of the value | 
of five thousand talents, which still retained its | 
beauty, although it had lain there nearly two | 
hundred years. The color resists the action of 
all alkalics and most acids. | 

PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 

For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 
Companion, we still give the Premiums offered | 
in our Premium List. } 
In addition to thase described in that List, we | 


now make one or two special offers. 


Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 

This is of good manufacture, and every way a | 
desirable article. It will be given for s1x 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Express fee to be paid by 
subscriber. } 
Initial Stationery. 

For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We offer a box of | 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half | 
quires of extra assorted American note paper, | 
with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. | 


Stencil Plate. 

For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- 
c1L PuLaTE, for marking clothing. It can be 
cut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 
ters. Ink and brush are given with the plate. 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 

A Beautiful Chromo. 

For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
Beautiful Chromo—‘“The Doctor.” It repre- 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxicty for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $8, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 18 cts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A PUZZLED PROFESSOR. 
Distinguished men’s wits “go wool-gathering” 
sometimes when they are in the best company. 


Prof. B , the fine mathematician of L—— 
College, was rather a famous illustration. When 
he was courting the young lady who became 
his worthy wife, he would often walk fer many 
blocks in her company without saying a word, 
and apparently quite oblivious of her presence. 

One evening she took advantaye of his. men- 
tal absence to play hima trick. She slipped her 
arm from his and hurried home a nearer way. 
He continued ‘to hold his arm in the same posi- 
tion, walked up the steps of her tather’s house 
and rang the bell; and lo, she herself opened 
the door! Ile stared in an incredalous manner, 
and exclaimed,— 

“Why, S——, how in the world did you get 
on that sic of the door?” 





——~~oo—_—_. 
“BEL GRAFTON.” 


This is the title of the Serial Story, promised 
at the beginning of the year, from. Mrs. Cogges- 
hall. ‘The first chapter we publish to-day. The 
incidents of the-story and: its lessons are very 
skilfully presented, Tt will be found both quiet 
in its character, and attractive, and the interest 
of the reader in the story, will increase as it pro- 
gresses. bes 

———_ + > P 
DIDN'T “BLESS” THE WHISKEY. 

A Kentucky lawyer on a circuit, was asked to 
dine with the judze. At-table, the jude, as 
was his custom, asked @ blessing, and shortly 
after toox from the sideboard a bottle of old 
Bourbon, of which he asked his friend to par- 
tave, partaki g freely himself, as is also his cus- 
tom. After dinner the lawyer said,— 

“Judge, will you permit me to ask you a 
question ?’ 


“OQ, certainly,” 
2” 


replied the judge; “what is 
“I observed,” replied the lawyer, “that after 
von had asked a blessing, you set on the bottle. 
Now I wish to ask wlicther you are ashamed to 
ask a blessing on the liquor, or whether you 
thought it good enough without it?” 
The judye took the case under advisement. 


++ 


STARTED THE TEARS.—The Vergennes Ver- 
monter has been trying the ground horse rad- 
ish of Mr. Sheldon, who succeeds to the radish 
factory of the late Jaco Green, and says of it, 
“We can warrant Sheldon’s to be the very best 
in the market. ‘We. have ‘wept over this sub- 





In the ‘time of Augustus, a pound of wool 





ject.” 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE, 


INITIALS AND FINALS. 
A trade of fame in London city, 
Seldom heard here; ’tis not so pretty 
To Americans as to the Briton. 
In these six cross words find it written. 


CROSS WORDS. 
1. A river far across the sea. 
2. Next, a conglomeration sce. 
5. As wise as this, and you'll be sage. 
4. One who expired in fit of rage. 
5. A railroad, county, lake and city. 
6. One who can soon compose a ditty. 
Haurnoy. 





H, C. Brown. 


3. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of 90 letters. 
6, 62, 13, 57 was an encient mountain. 
54, 31, 48 was an ancient queen. 
, 64, 78, 85 was an ancient prophet. 
i 


43 
. 44, 26, 53, 77 was an ancient mountain. 
My 17, 4, 40, 34, 15, 60: was a Bible animal. 
My 20, 48, 62, 35,69, 22 was a precious stone. 


My 26, 6, 45, 64, 33, 63. was an ancient province. 

My 28, 12, 7, 40, 50, 61 was an ancient wood. 

My 32, 25, 49, 10, 66,:16 was an ancient city. 

My 36, 8, 19, 24, 27, 55 wus a Jewish woman. 

My 41, 70, 5, 62, 13, 80 was a heathen idol. 

My 46, 9,.26, 65, 52, 11 was an ancient city. 

My 58, 8, 81, 72, 89, 23 was a musical instrument. 

My 55, 87,5, 21, 13, 41 was an article of clothing. 

My 62, 48, 90, 82, 74, 50 was'a judge of Israel. 

My 67, 30, 44, 11, 52, 16 was an ancient city. 

My 71, 58, 47, 14, 84, 36 was an ancient island. 

My 75, 63,'88, 29, 73,27 was a Jewish measure. 

My 88, 2, 42, 39, 37, 78 was ananeient: king. 

My 85, 79 , 15, 59 was an ancient mountain. 

My 88, 4, 35, 51, 22, 85 was an ancient tribe. 

My whole is a verse in the proverbs of Solomon. 
: 7 ISOLA. 

4. 


When war’s destructive power usurps the reign, 
And arms meet arms upon,the hostile plain, 

The coward only acts my, jiret through, fear 

Whaeii at his breast my second! doth appear ; 

My ‘whole will show’ 4 bard whose pen ‘upheld the 


stage, IT) 3 
And best deserves the applause of the age. 


5. 
CRO8S WORD ENIGMA. 


My sirst is in clapper, but not-in bell. 

y second is in oyster, but,noet,in shell. 

y third is in hammer, but not in nail. 
iy fourth is in tire, but not in hail. 

y fifth isin ounce, but notin dram. 
My sizth is in pork, but rot in ham. 
My seventh is in dirt, but notin mire. 


My whole is what all of us desire. A. ALR. 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A block. 
2. A noise, 
3. A house. 
4. Pieces of land 
5. A string. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Columbus; 2, Indiannpolis; 3, Newark; 4, 
Chieago; 5. ladependence; 6, Norfolk; 7, Newport; 
8, Androscoggin ; 9, Thames; 10, lowa,—CiNeTNNATI. 
*‘iiementber Lot’s wife.’ 

Too many cooks spoil a pie. 

Amazon. 

Time-piece. 

Farm, Area, Rear, Mary. 

Gaza, Osric, Deliver, Sconce.—“‘Gop’s AcRE.” 


STA Sm 9099 





THE greatest joiner—the lawyer; he can place 
A tems, enpanne & jury, bic a witness, bore 
the court, chisel a client, «ugur the gains, floor 
a witness, cut his hoard, noil the case, hummer 
the desk, file’ his bill, and shave the whole ‘com- 


munity. 
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BETTY AND THE BEAR. 

In a pioneer’s cabin out West, so they say, 

A great, big, black grizzly trotted, one day, 

And seated himself on the hearth, and began 

To lap the contents of a two-gallon pan 

Of milk and potatoes—an excellent meal— 

And then looked about to see what he could steal. 


The lord of the mansion awoke from his sleep, 

And, hearing a racket,the ventured to pee 

Just out in he kitchen, to see what was there, 

And was sc:.red to behold a great grizzly bear. 

So he serean<d in alarm to his slumbering frow, 
‘“‘Thar’s a b ar in the kitching, as big’s a cow!” 

“A what?” “Why, a b’ar!” “Well, murder him, 


then!” 

“Yes, Betty, I will, if you’ll first venture in.” 

So Betty leaped up, and the poker she seized, 

While her man thut the door, and against it he 
squeezed. 


As Betty, she laid on the grizzly her blows,— 

Now on his forehead, and now on his nose— 

Her man, through the keyhole, kept shouting, within, 
“Well done, my brave Betty! now hit him ag’in! 
Now a rap on the rib«! now a knock on the snout! 
Now poke w th the poker, and poke his eyes out!” 
So, with rapping and p ‘king, poor Betty, alone, 

At last laid dir bruin as dead as a stone. 


Now, when the old man saw the bear was no more, 
He ventured to poke his nose out at the door, 

And there was the grizzly stretched on the floor! 
Then off to the neighbors he hastened, to tell 

All the wonderful things that that morning befell, 
And he published the marvellous story afar, 

How “ME and my Betty jist slaughtered a b’ar!’’ 


+o —__—_ ——_ 


FORGIVE THE INDIAN MURDER- 
ERS. 

The grace of Christian forgiveness could not 
well come nearer being an impossibility than in 
a case such as is related below. And yet the 
conquest related there proves that even a human 
being can forgive in the spirit meant in the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

The narrative is taken from the Methodist 
Home Journa/, and the truth of it is vouched 
for: 


During the late war, Delilah’s father, Capt. 
Estell, commanded a company of the Seventh 
lowa Cavalry, which was employed on the West- 
ern fronticr, for the defence of the white settlers. 
His family consisted of a wife, little Delilah, 
nine years old, Amos, seven, and an infant son. 

They lived in one of the frontier villages. 
which the captain occupied as his headquarters 
at the time of the great Indian massacre. The 
officers and men were cut of the village, pursu- 
ing the Indians, when the attack was nude. 

When the first war-whoop sounded through 
the peaceful town, the Esteli family barricaded 
their deor. It was soon broken down, and three 
painted savages, brandishing their tomahawks, 
rushed in upon the little circle. One Indian 
snatched the babe from the mother’s arms, and 
dashed its brains out against the wall; another 
seized Delilah ky her hair and attempted to 
scalp her. In the struggle that followed, the 
tomahawk missed the top of her head, but struak 
just above the left temple. 

The th rd Indian was in pursuit of little Amos, 
who had run under a bed in the room. All this 
was but the work of a moment. Just at this 
critical junctur’, Capt. Estell arrived with a 
band of soldiers, and rescued his family and 
captured their savage foes, 

ile immediately sent his family to Sioux City, 
Iowa, for safety. They saw him no more, for he 
shortly after fell a victim to savaye warfare. 

Mrs. Estell, who never recovered from the 
shock of this murderous assault, sank under the 
additional blow, leaving Delilah and Amos or- 
phaned and alone. A few months after the 
mother’s death, the chiddren were sent to the 
Soldicrs’ Orphan Home of Iowa, to be cared 
for, and educated by the State. 

It was in this Home that I became acquainted 
with little Delilah, and learned her history. Al- 
though but a child, she hated the Indians with a 
perfect hatred She would often cover her face 
with her hands, as the fearful scenes of the past 
came up before her, and shuddering with intense 
feelings of dread and hatred, “wish that all the 
Indians were dead.” 

Months passed; some religious intesest was 
felt at the Home, and many of the children 
hoped they loved Christ. One evening Delilah 
asked us to pray for her. She said that she felt 
she had been very wicked. A few days afier- 
wards, she came to gne, looking very sorrowful, 
and said,— 

“Will Lhave to forgive the Indians before Je- 
sus will forgive me?” 

Her words went like a sword to my heart. All 
the past of her life, with the fearful wrongs she 
had suffered from the Indians, eame up before 
me. The great sear on her fair brow seemed to 
plead for retribution, rather than forgiveness. 

I could not answer the child just then, but 
could only take her in my arms and press her to 
my heart, and kiss the scarred brow, and ask,— 

“Why do you think’of that?’ 

“Because the Lord’s Prayer says, ‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us;’ I thought it meant that.” 

“Yes, my child, it does.” 

“Lean’tdoit. Lhate the Indians. 
er forzive them.” 

“[ know it is hard—so hard that you can’t do 
it yourself; but have you asked Jesus to help 
you? 

She bowed her head thoughtfully as I assured 
her of the power and willingness of Jesus to 
help; and before she left, promised to pray for 
a forgiving spirit. 

A few days afterward, she said,in one of the 
children’s meetings, and her face beamed with 
light and joy, as she said it,— 

“Jesus has forgiven me, and I love Him, and 
I love everybody. I love the Indians, too. It 
seems easy to love themnow. Whenl get to be 
awoman, I am going to be a missionary, and 
teach the Indians better than to kill white peo- 


I can nev- 





ple. 
want to kill any one. 

This little orphan girl, only eleven years old, 
had learned the secret of Christian forgiveness 
—a lesson that all may learn. 


” 


+r 
EXCITING ENCOUNTER WITH A 
HORSE. 

The great hero, Hercules, was sent once to 
kill several ferocious horses that belonged to 
the King of Thrace, and fed on human flesh—as 
the story goes. Once in a while we find a 
vicious horse now, apparently fond enough of 
biting to deserve the reputation of a cannibal; 
but, if there is in existence any species of horses 
so wicked, it must be the snappish little Mexi- 
can mustang: 


The Montgomery (Mo.) Standord says, one of 
the most exciting encounters we have ever re- 
corded, occurred at the ford near L’Outre Lick 
last week. The facts are these: 

On Jast Saturday evening, Thomas Moore and 
a gentleman by the name of Thompson were 
returning home from Danville, and, stopping at 
the ford of L'Outre, proposed to take a bath, 
and water their horses. Mr. Moore was riding 
a very fractious mustang pony. 

He started into the water, and, when he had 
ridden to where the water was deep enough to 
swim her, the pony commenced rearing and 
plunging, and finally succeeded in throwing 
Mr. Moore. 

In the fall, Mr Moore received a wound on 
his right ankle and foot from a stroke of the 
forefoot of the pony, which disabled him for a 
while. The pony reared, with her forefeet out 
of water, and made a dart at Moore. This would 
have ended the fight, had not Moore, quick as 
thought, darted under her body, come out in 
her rear, and made for the shore as fast as his 
hands and leyvs could carry kim. 

The pony saw him, and, with the blood run- 
ning from her nostrils, in her fury and excite- 
ment, she wheeled, and made another plunge at 
him, which was avoided by Moore diving, and 
swimming some distance under water. 

Mevre reached the bank in safety, but had no 
time to allow the grass to grow under his feet. 
The pony was after him, and an exciting race 
took place, for the distance of about fifty yards, 
when Moore was compelled to take to the water 
again. 

He seized a stout club, and jumped off the 
bank into the deep water, the pony following. 
Ile swam rapidly to a log, lying about midway 
in the creek, and mounting it, gave the pony a 
severe blow as she came up in hot pursuit. 

This seemed to cool her excited feelings, and 
she started back forthe shore. Now the pur- 
sued became the pursner, and Moore, soon 
overtaking the pony, mounted, and succeeded 
in conquering her. 

The battle was short but severe. Moore says 
his pony may go dirty, hereafter; he says he 
does not intend to wash her again by « swim- 
ming. 
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HOW A BOY BOUGHT A FARM. 

Prosperity appears most appropriate when a 
good character goes before it and after it. 
When a worthy young man, like the one in the 
following story, does well and comes out right, 
“all the people say amen.” 


Several years ago, a youth of sixteen years, 
of good sense and a fair English education, not 
having profitable employment at his fathers 
home in Kentucky, sought for it among his en- 
terprising neighbors afew miles distant; and 
although wages were low in those days of gold 
and silver currency, he saved from his first 
year’s wages, $80. 

He was then seventeen years old, healthy, 
aspiring, and ambitious to become useful, noble 
and perhaps great. He had already learned 
that money loaned at high rates of interest was 
oppressive to the borrower, and reacted on the 
loaner. Feeling, therefore, that liberality, as 
well as justice, was necessary to every man’s 
dealing with his fellow-men, he loane | Iris $80 
to an exemplary, enterprising and prosperous 
trading man in his neighborhood, at the lowest 
rate of interest Known in busirtess in that State, 
viz: six per cent. per annum. 

He worked another year, clothed himself in 
neat Kentucky jeans and other cheap but neat 
articles of apparel, and went to a country school 
three months in the winter of that year. He 
learned the rudiments of Latin and semething 
of the higher branches of mathematics, and 
worked fur a prosperous and liberal farmer 
evening and morning to pay his board. 

At the end of the second year, or when he was 
eighteen years of ave, he had saved $96 more. 
iis character for integrity and industry began 
to be better known in the neighborhood, and 
his services were sought for. 

He worked on a farm and rodeas collector for 
trading men and the sheriff of his county, and 
at the end of his nineteenth year had saved 
$110 more. 

With the interest accumulated on his other 
two years’ wages, he had new $800, was com- 
fortably clothed and had a good Dasiness educa- 
tion, which he improved from one winter to an- 
other, till he became a scholar, both literally 
and scicntitically. 

His influence and usefulness increasing, he 
had at the age of twenty, $430. At twenty-one 
he had $550, and was well-known for his activi- 
ty of life, as a young man of intellizence, virtue 
and usefulness, as well as a young man of very 
attractive manners and ways. 

He moved to a Western State, where land 
was cheap, and entered one hundred and sixty 
acres by aland warrant, which he purchased 
with $150 of his money. He made a good se- 


lection of land, in a good region of country, 








I know if they loved Jesus, they would not | He used a portion of the balance of his money 


in improving his land, buying a little stock, 
and a few implements for farming, and the 
second year he raised a small crop. 

Ilaving gone to his new neighborhood with 
some $650 in money, and used it cautiously, he 
by degrees gained the name of a responsible citi- 
zen and a gvod paymaster, and his influence 
rose gradually from his appearance among his 
new and scattered neighbors. 

Year after year he raised a crop, continued to 
read the best newspapers, periodicals and books, 
which still further improved his mind, till sheep, 
cattle and other stock grew up in flocks around 
him, more land adjoining him being purchased 
from time to time. Now he finds himself, when 
scarcely at the middle of life, a gentleman farm- 
er of wealth, surrounded by comfort and many 
luxuries, esteemed by neighbors both far and 
near, and would receive the suffrage of those 
who knew him, to any offfte for wiich he might 
be nominated, irrespective of party politics, so 
firm is their confidence in both his ability and 
integrity. 

$+ 


A DIZZY RAILROAD RIDE. 


It was a wonder how the Central Pacific 
road Company would manage to carry their 
track over the Sierra Nevadas from the west, 
having to place it on the face of a tremendous 
“bank,” 7,000 feet, rising, steep and sheer, di- 
rectly in their way; but California energy and 
enyinecring skill finally accomplished the task. 
Now an iron path slants and zigzags up those 
fearful hills, and every few hours a regular train, 
pushed and pulled by two steam-horses, makes 
its trip in safety; along heights and scenery that 
almost take one’s breath away. — pas- 
senger thus describes his ride aroan abrupt 
turn in the mountains, called “Cape Horn :” 


Rail- 


I think I was about half asleep when my 
friend, the engineer, plucked my sleeve— we 
were doubling Cape Horn! 

Round the jutting mountain wall, so called 
from its bold advance into the valley, and its 
precipitous face, the road winds like a ribbon. 
No human foot had ever trodden this height, as 
far as man may judge, till the first “hand” was 
lowered down, to lash himself to a tree, and be- 
gin, with pick, and spade, and crow, to cut a 
shelf along the dizzy height! 

Not even an Indian trail had ever passed 
where the long train was passing now. The 
foot-sure savage had never ventured here. 

Three thousand feet, sheer down, lay the val- 
ley, in the moonlight, like a lake, the mist slow- 
ly rising and swaying, silvered by the descending 
light. The feathery tops of the rock-anchored 
pines rose out of the mist far below. Across the 
valley, the other mountain face frowned darkly, 
shaggy with bristling pines, from base to sum- 
mnit. 

That was one side. 


On the other, rose the almost perpendicular 
wall of the mountain, round which we were 
rushing, on a shelf cut into the rock wide 


enough for the rails, of course—what need of 
any thing more, when they are treble-spiked, 


and the rolling stock of the best, and the engi- 


neer the safest man to be found? 

If we went off? 
ahead ? 
yond the curve, vonder? 


But there has never been an accident, and it 
is just such places as this that are most care- 
fully guarded, and where all prudence, and fore- 


thought, and skill are engaged to be active. 
———+e+———- 


HOW PINS ARE MADE. 


One might almost imagine himself reading a 
chapter in the “Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” when following the description of how 
human genius can make a brass wire turn into 


a pin: 


The pin machine is one of the closest ap- 
proaches that mechanics have made to the dex- 
A small machine, 
about the height and size of a ladies’ sewing 


terity of the human hand. 


machine, only much stronger, stands before you 


On the side at the back, a light belt descends 
from a long shaft at the ceiling, that drives all 
On 
the left side of our machine, hangs on a smal! 
peg a small reel of wire, that has been straight- 
ened by running through a small compound 


the machines, ranged in rows on the floor. 


system of small rollers. 


The wire descends, and the end enters the 
This is the food consumed by the 
He pulls it in 
and bites it off by the inches, incessantly—140 


machine. 
snappish, voracious little dwarf. 


bites to the minute. 


Just as he seizes each bite, a saucy little ham- 
mer, with a concave face, hits the end of a wire 
three times, and “upsets” it to a head, while he 
grips it in a countersunk hole with his teeth. 
With an outward thrust of his tongue, he then 
lays the pin sidewise in a little groove across the 
rim of a small wheel that slowly revolves just 


under his nose. 
By the external pressure of a stationary hoop 


these pins roll in their places as they are carricd 


under two series of small files, three in cach 


These files grow finer towards the end of the 
They lie at a slightinclination on the 
pins, and, by a series of cams, levers and 


series. 


springs, are made to play like lightning. 


Thus the pins are dropped in a little shower 


in a box. 


Twenty-eight pounds are a day’s work for one 
¢ ‘ i a Two very 
intellizent machines reject every crooked pin, 


of these jerking little automatons. 


even the slightest irregularity of form being de 
tected. 


Another automaton assorts halfa dozen lengths 
in as many boxes, all at once, and unerringly, 


If a broken rail should be 
If a rock should have rolled down be- 





when a careless operator has mixed the contents 
| of boxes from various machines. 
| Lastly, a perfect genius of a machine hangs 
the pins by the head, in an inclined platform 
through as many slots as there are pins jn a 
| row of paper. The slots converge into the exact 
|space spanning the length of a row. Under 
| them runs the strip of pin paper. 
| A barb-like part of the machine catches one 
| pin from each of the slots as it falls, and by one 
| movement sticks them all through the corry. 
gated ridges in the paper, from which they are 
to be picked by taper fingers in boudoirs, under 
all sorts of human circumstances. 
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THE BEE THAT WANTED LOB. 
STER. 


My aunt was once lame, so that she had to 
stay in one room all day long, and her dinner 
was always carried to her. One day, a bee flew 
in the open window, and alighted on the pear 
which she was eating. 

There he stayed till he had eaten enough; and 
every day after that he came in at the same 
hour, and found some fruit ready for him, 
Once he came earlier than usual; and, as the 
fruit was not cut, he thought he would try some 
lobster. 

Was not that an odd thing fora bee te choose? 
He seemed to like it very well, and began to saw 
off a little piece. This he rolled over; and then, 
tucking it under his wing, flew with it out of the 
window, and away over the garden. 

In a few minutes he came back again, sawed 
off another piece, twice as large as the first, and 
ayain flew away with it. Then my aunt ealled 
the children to come and see her pet; and, as 
soon as they were quiet, the bee came back. 
We all watched him as he busily tugged away at 
the lobster, this time taking a piece half as large 
as his body. 

Hie was gone about five minutes, then came 
back for more. When he found the lobster had 
been taken away, and that some nice peaches 
and pears were on the table, he was very an- 
gry, and flew round and round the table, bnt 
would not touch the fruit. 

My aunt laid a nice, juicy piece of pear on the 
edge of the plate to tempt him; but he became 
quite mad, and buzzed about the room, bounced 
against the window, and went out. He soon 
came back with another bee, and they seemed 
very angry because they could have no more 
lobster. They buzzed around the head of each 
person in the room, and then went out of the 
window. After that, the pet bee never came 
again, although the window was left open for 
him. He could never forgive my aunt for send- 
ing away his favorite dish. 

I have often wondered what he did with the 
labster he carried off. 

What do you think? 
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A MAMMOTH CAVE, 


New marvels underground are constantly ap 
pearing. A wonderful discovery was made not 
long since, about six miles west of Dubuque, Ia., 
of a cave of immense dimensions and real beau- 
ty. While mining for lead ore, a Mr. Rice made 
the discovery in opening a narrow passage. 
This he followed about seven hundred feet into 
a large room, connected by a narrow passage 
with many others, which he followed a distance 
of about one thousand feet, where the cave 
seemed to terminate. 

Ile afterwards sunk a shaft of thirty feet deep, 
intersecting the cave near its termination. He 
and his party of five descended and entered an- 
other narrow passage leading into a large hall 
of one hundred feet long, forty or fifty feet wide, 
and from ten to fifteen feet high, and ornament- 
ed with stalactites of great beauty. 

From this room the cave branches in two di- 
rections. The explorers found several other 
chambers of even greater dimensions and ex- 
ceeding the first in beauty and interest, the en- 
tire sides and roofs being covered with snow- 
white stalactites and frost-like incrustations of 
carbonate of lime and gypsum. 

The water in the cave is so clear that in places 
where itis ten inches deep, it does not appear 
to be more than two. 
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SOLOMON AND HIS PUPIL. 


The following allegory shows that we may 
fol.ow a command in the Bible, and think we 
are obeying it very carefully and correctly, 
when we are really neglecting one-half of it: 


The old man was toiling through the burden 
and heat of the day, in cultivating his field with 
his own hands, and depositing the promising 
seeds in the fruitful lap of vielding earth. Sud- 
denly there stood before him, under the shade 
of a huge linden tree, a vision. The old man 
was struck with amazement. 

“IT am Solomon,” spoke the ph?ntom, in a 
friendly voice. “What are you doing here, old 
man? 

“If you are Solomon,” replied the venerable 
laborer, “how can you ask this? In my yeuth 
you sent me to the ant; [ saw its occupation, 
and learned from that insect to be industrious, 
and to gather. What I then learned, I have fol- 
lowed out to this hour.” 

“You hate only learned half your lesson,” 
replied the spirit. “Go again to the ant, and 
learn to rest im the winter of your life, and to 
enjoy what you have gathered up.”—#'rom the 
German. 


> 





“TIAVE you any thing else oid?” said an Eng- 
lish lady at Rome to a boy, of whom she had 
bought some antiques. ‘ 

“Yes,’ said the urchin, thrusting forward his 
hat, which had seen some dozen summers, “my 
hat is od.” 

The lady rewarded his wit. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














THE DARK. 


Where do the chickens run, 
When a are afraid? 
Out of the light, out of the sun, 
Into the dark, into the shade, 
Under their mother’s downy wing, 
No longer afraid of any thing. 


Dear little girl, dear little boy, 
Afraid of the dar 

Bid you good-by to the daylight, with joy; 
Be glad of the night, for, Hark 

The darkness no danger at all can’ bring; 

It is the shadow of God’s wing., 


Where do the little violets creep, 
In the time of snow? 
Into the dark, to rest and sleep, 
And to wait for the spring they go 
Under the ground, where no storm can reach, 
And God takes tender care of each. 


Are you afraid, —_ mt ry or boy, 
Of the dark of 
Jesus will carr: bn full of joy, 
To the world of light, He saith: 
Under the ground, where the violets sleep, 
Your little body the Lord will keep. 
Mother at Home. 


—— 
For the Companion. 


LUCY’S REVENGE. 


Lucy and Maggie were great friends. 

They lived on the same street, went to the 
same school, and were together nearly all the 
time. 


Lucy thought no pleasure was perfect unless 
Maggie shared it with her, and Maggie could 
searcely go around the corner, on an errand to 
the baker’s, without Lucy. 

But one day these little friends had a quarrel. 

It began with Maggic. 

She came down stairs in the morning looking 
very cross. She had slept late, and had to hur- 
ry with all her might to get ready for school. 

Luey called for her as usual, and waited till it 
was almost school time. Then she went away 
alone, for Maggie was not ready. 

Maggie was -late, and "that made her crosser 
than ever. She felt cross with Lucy, too, be- 
cause she wasn’t late, and looked so smiling 
and happy. 

She didn’t feel like studying, and in the spell- 
ing class she failed three times, and went to the 
foot, while Lucy was next to the head. 

So she made “a face” at Lucy, behind her 
book, and turned her back to her. 

That made Lucy angry, for she was a quick- 
tempered little girl, and the next time Maggie 
looked around, she made a face at her. 
_At recess Maggie walked off with Anne Har- 
per, while Luey took Janie Howe into a corner, 
and told her that “Maggie was just as hateful 
and cross as two bears.” 

At noon, instead of walking home together iu 
their usual loving way, they went on opposite 
sides of the street, and pretended not to sec each 
other. 


Lucy felt very angry, and tried to think of 


some way to punish Magzie. 

She talked it over with Janie, in the afternoon, 
and they agreed on a plan which they both 
thought would do. 
enough for her,” 
folks that hadn’t done a thing!” 


By this time Maggie was getting tired of An- 
She felt, too, a little ashamed of the way 


ne, 
she had treated L ucy. 


So she felt glad in her heart when she saw 


Lucy and Janie coming towards them at recess. 


Lucy had in her hand the pitcher that the 
Scholars used in bringing water to the school- 


Tom. She walked up to Maggie and said,— 


“And itll be just good 
added Lucy, “making faces at 


Maggie thought Lucy was trying to make up, | 
so she drank from the pitcher, and was just go- 
ing to say “Thank you,” when Janie laughed, | 
and Lucey said,— 
“That water came out of the wash-basin, and | 
I saw Joe Murphy wash his hands in it. 
Maggie was so surprised and hurt that she | 
could not spea's. She sat down and cried. } 
Luey and Janie walked away feeling very | 
mean and uncomfortable. 
The bell rang at that moment, and the chil- 
dren went in to their seats. | 
The sight of Maggie’s red eyes made Lucy 
quite sorry for what she had done. | 
She remembered that Maggie was almost al- | 
ways patient and loving, and she felt very much* 
ashamed of her own unkindness. 
By the time school closed she was ready to 
cry. She rushed up to Maggie and put both 
arms about her neck. 
“Tm just as naughty, and ugly, and sorry as 
T can he,” she cried. “Won’t you kiss me, 
Maggie?” 
Maggie kissed her gladly, and they walked 
home that night with their arms around each 
other’s waists, as loving and happy as ever. 
They told me all about it yesterday, and said 
they didn’t mean to quarrel again—ever.” 
A. 
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THE YOUNG FLY. 


A great many flies had gathered around a 
stove-pipe on the wall overhead. It was carly 
spring, and we were having three or four chilly 
days, and from gayly sailing about the honse 
they had been obliged to collect there to keep 
warm. The older flies were contented, and 
most of them went to sleep, or gessipped in a 
dull, prosy way, but some of the younger ones 
were at first impatient. Towever, they all re- 
solved to keep quict, and as near the pipe as 
ever they could, except one—a very young fly 
indeed. He complained bitterly to his mother 
that his feet were tired with holding on so long, 
that his back ached with keeping so very still, 
and, above all, that he did want to use his pret- 
ty silken wings. In vain she told him that he 
would probably freeze if he went down, and 
that the warm weather would soon return and 
stay. He murmured that they had kept still, O 
so long! and his wings were getting quite dull 
and dusty, and besides, he had once looked out 
at a window and caught sight of the great 
world, and wished to see it again, and, in short, 
go he would. 

“You'd better stay,” said the big blue-bottle, 
in his deep bass voice; it’s tough weather down 
there for a tender little thing like you. I took 
a fly all around this morning, and was right 
glad to get back, though I didn’t go near the 
windows. They would be the death of you.” 
“Yes, yes,” said good, kind Mrs. Fidgety Fly, 
“there is no telling how quick a body’s legs get 
numb and stiff, walking on those cold panes. 
Then down one falls, flat on one’s back, and 
that is generally the last of one. Dear! dear!” 

But the young fly would not heed them. Te 
bate his mamma good-by, and floated down. 
At first it seemed but little colder than on the 
wall, and, “pshaw!” thought he, as he gayly 
sailed round and round the wide, pleasant room, 
“what a slow sct my relatives are to stay dron- 
ing up there for fear of a little cold, instead of 
taking a cheerful fly. What if you do get a lit- 
tle chilly—for he began to shiver—‘‘it’s better 
than stopping so long in one dull place, and all 
so close torether that you can’t move an eye 
without waking up some cross old aunt or 
grandpa.” Then he lighted on a window-pane 
It was pretty cold, for the air came in through 
wide cracks on cither side. But, thought the 
silly fly, “I'll just walk up and down here a few 
times, and look out at the splendid world, and 
then go back.” 

Things looked very fine outside. The green 
grass had begun to grow, and to day the wind 
blew, and beat the strong trees, their branches 
clashed together with a loud noise, and the sun 
was shining brightly over it all. The fly had 
never seen any thing so grand. 

Suddenly his tiny legs grew stiff under him; 
he shuddered, his feet lost their hold upon the 
glass, and he fell down, down upon the hard 
window-seat, and flat on his back, as good Mrs. 
Fidgety had said. Poor little fellow! Ile drew 
up his feet, and struggled hard to turn on his 
side, that he might get up; but allin vain. In 
a moment or two he was dead. The pretty fly 
with his silken wings that had carried him to 
his death! 

Dear children, listen to the advice of those 
who are older and wiser than yourselves! They 
can sce farther than you can, and can under- 
stand dangers which you can not. Nor can 
they always make you understand the reasons 





“Want a drink, Maggie?” 


ever invented. 
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LASeLL FemMate SEMINARY has enjoved an = mange’ | 
reputation fur years. Situated in the lovely villag 
Auburndale, With a corps of teachers the oughly eon Ne 
pared for their wi ork, this school offers unusual attrac- 
lions as an educ ational institution. 








tis the strong sest come nt 
33—llw 


Send for 


Gur -ENE mends every thing; ° 
Only zoe. 


THE HAL TRE ADLE for Se wing “Mae hines. 
circular lo FRANK ‘LKIP e 70 Milk St., Boston. 

CooK's BAL M OF ‘LIFE. is: an 1 excellent Hair r Drens- 
ing, containing no poison, and has many cooling and 
h-aling properties. Send for pamphlet 99 Court St., Bos- 
ton. _ Druggists sell it. 33 -lw 


” This “Way! RECIPE for making Red, Blue 
and Black Ink. 25cents. Direct, 
M. K. WILLIAMS, 
33—lw P. a Box 299, Lebanon, N. IL 





| 
| 
| 
! 
oe : | 
" ‘Wanted—AcEnts, Ladics or , gentlemen, every 
where, to canvass for hq HE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS," by Mrs. P. A. Hanafor'. A hand- 
some $1 50 12mo, destined to meet with an immense sale. | 
Nowis your time tomnke money. 

33—lw Lb. B. RUSSEL L, Boston, Mass. 








Life of Char le s - Dickens. | | 


Nowis the time for Canvassers oe make aaerey Ap- 
ply to or address GEO. lr. HAWKES, | 


lw 50 Br uutivldl Sureet. 
| ‘Fire Insurance Agent, 


W. B. 
40 State Street, 
SEARS, bese BOSTON. 


| 
eee Se eee —_——_—_——-- | 
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EK CERCLE. 
The Portland Daily Press says: “Croquet is to yield 
the palm to Le Cercle, whieh takes ha f the space pre 
sents ote yariely *. aud is furnished with a more clegant 


> G OU OITS AND TEN PINS, anew Lawn Game, 


price, $250. Croquet Se s from $2? 75 upware 
33—1w D. bb ROOKS & 4 kO., bo W ashing gton St. 








The New Prine ‘Bowles. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET, 
Mrs. Mary seins WALKER, 


MOTH AND RUST, 
BY A LADY IN OHIO. 
WILL BE READY SEPTEMBER 1, 


Price, $1 75 Facn. SENT PREPAID BY MAIL. 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, | 


THE BRIGHT SIDE, 


A Paper for all Children. 


Eight beautifully illustrated pages, Published weekly 
and sent to subscribers on the following terms : 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 

TWICE A MONTII, 50 Cents A YEAR. 
EVERY WE’ K, $100 A YEAR. 

Parts of ycar, not less than three months, atsame rate, 
zurge premiums fur clubs. Specimen copy free No 
continued stories. The very best writers. ‘the largest 
circulation of any children’s paper or magazine in the 
world, considering le ngth of time published. 1s success 
maa inde xX of merit? xumine and sc 

The Editor and Publishers in the inanagement of THE 
BriGnt SDE aim to make it: 

. Unexcelled in b auty of appearance or attractive- 
noss of contents 

2. The cheapest paper inthe world, as much of beauty 

and value as can be given for the money: Within te 
reach of all. 

3. Vigorous and lively, but not sensational: childlike, 
but not silly ; humor ous at times, but not ridiculous; in- 
struc ive, but not dull; not w hat is usually called a “re- 
ligivus paper,”* but thoroughly Christian in every respect. 

4. An exponent of all news aud every day topies which 
are or ought to be of interest to children; @ cult.vator of 

thatwhich is pure and elevating in fancy; = teacher or 
that which is valuable and ente rtaining in fac 

5. As its name indicates, it wil) aim to make “tite bright 
and happy, to aid by encouragement rather than by 
threatening; to utilize that Which is good in the world 
and avoid that which is bad. 

‘To fully reach all these high aims is not deemed possi- 
ble, but to attain as nearly to them as may be, is thought 
very desirable. Youare invited to exam ne our paper for 
yourselfand aid us by such patronage and influence as 

you may deem it worthy to receive. OUN ALDEN & 
IsCo., Publishers, 12 Lombard Block, Chicago, Il. 


Fall Campaign now in progress, with the 
SPECIAL OFFE : ‘lv the end of the present year FRE to 
new subscribers for the Year le7l. Those who send ear- 
liestof course get the must papers. Mention this ofier 
and w where y ou saw it. 33—ucow 
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RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys wish- 
ing to be trained fur Business, tor College, or ior West 
siesta or tlhe Naval M Academy. 3l—tw 








Unprecedented Sales. 


WANTED—Agents, 
PICIUKEs. 
74 cts. each, Within tue Past two years. 
siamp, W HITNLY & Co. 


Large Commissions. 


male and female, to sell 








.» Norw ich, Conn. 30 —4w 





Newspaper 
Advertising. 

A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best Amer 
ican Advertising Mcd.ums, giving the names, circulations 
and full particulars concerning the leading Daily and 
Weekly Political and Family Newspapers, together with 
all those having large circulations, published in the in 
terest of Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &e. 
Every advertiser and every person who contemplates 
becoming such, will find this book ef great value. Mail- 
ed free to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) LeapeR, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says: “The firm which is ucs this interesting and 


cy in the United States, and we cah cheerfully recom- 
mend itto the attention of those who desire to advertise 
their business SCIENTIFICALLY and SYSTEMATICALLY in 
such a way; that is, so to secure the largest amount of 





for many things which they warn you not todo. 


publicity lor the least expenditure of moucy.””  30—4w 





Tur New Fierp Gamez, 


- | eine- 


One agent alone has retailed over 7000, ar | 
Address, with | — 


valuable book, is the largest and best Advertising Agen- 


Initial Stationery. 


The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 
are now prep red to turnish INLiT*‘L SIAL IONERY, 
of a superior quality, It is put up in neat boxes, and 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


Box No. Leontains one and one-ha'f quires extra as- 
sorted American paper, With envelopes to match. 


Price, postpaid............ 50 cts. 
Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match also, a 
beautifl ebony and gold-plated Pc:-hulder, ivery paper- 
| folder, and six steel pens. 
Price, postpaid $1 00. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 
21— Y outh’ 8 Companion, Boston. 


Cc hildren ‘J Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW! $ 
ISOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
| greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 


| the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
| ParIn and spasmodic action, and is 





Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
| years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND ‘1k. TH of it 
| what we have never be: n able to say of any othcr medi- 
NEVEX HAS IT FAILED Iv A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
| EFWECT ACU re, When tuncly used. Nev rdid we know 
jan instance of diss: nuiafict on by any one who usd it. 
On the contrary, all are s delighted with its operations, 
|: and speak in terms of ¢ mmendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of expericnce, 
AND YLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief Will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle, 
Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERK'NS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 
i . 
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LASELLE FEMALE SEMINARY, 








At Auburndale, Mass., 10 miles west of Boston. In- 
stru,tion thorough, ful, comphte. Advantages for 
Music, din any 





Vainting, French and German unsurp: 
New F. nylind school, ticular attention paid to com- 
mon and solid branch ‘eachers chosen with great 
care. Combines the advantages and comforts of aschool 
ana home. Number limited to 40. Next year begins 


Sept. Val, Address 
32 —4w CIAS. W. CUSHING. 





JAMES MARTIN & SON, 


Tent and Flag Makers. 
ALSO, TENTS TO LET. 
381—Ow 114 Commercial St., Boston. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 48 Summer Street, Boston...... Corner of Arch. 


The amount « f deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April let, Is70, exceedcd $1.4..0,600. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of over $200,000. 

tulso bas a sur plas, after paying all dividends to April 
1, 1870, exceeding $31,000, 

The public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays intercst on all deposits 
for each and every full calenda, month it remains in the 
Bank; in all «ther Savings Banks it must have been on 
deposit three or six months previous to the making up of 
their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever By the above it wilt be seen that the 
Mercantile Savings Institution gives to depositors a 
more just and equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Li: unk i in the Cr mimonwealth, 22—liw 


HOME, SWEET HOME, 

Are you going to build, ai would you combine com- 
fort, convenience and be with economy? Send tor 
my circular and price-list © f rf a Views, etc., of 

A MODEL HOUSE, 


The CHRISTIAN + cot (Mr. Beecher’s paper) says 














what TU offer for 25 : 8 “WELL WORTH T N DOL 
LARS Circulars FREE, With tesumonials of press and 
peuple. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 


who have the care and burden of the “honsework," are 


especially interested in Wit will lighten those | urdens, 
ant make heme bh: wy Address GEO. J. COLLBY, Ar 
cuitect, Wateruury, 28—1f 








ohne EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
2,000 a year guarantecd to Agents. Boys and 
= are earning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes. 
gir sre oat catalogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 cents, 
Address Nov ELTY “Woxks, Hallowell, Me. 27—3m 


AMERICAN 
Peerless Soap 
Was awarded the Ilicnest Prize at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a Famity or LaunpRryY Soap. 











| 
Grocers scll it. 28— 
‘Jue GLortia—a new ’ Singing : Bouk ‘for Sunday schools. 
vew > not compilation from )al.iis lied books. 
s imple copics, 6%. HARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 pa 
mouut Strovt, Loston. 22— 
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D., ghton “Purnace CL mpany, 
Mannfacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER Hor 
“yg FURSACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Siwves, Ran es, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Ww roagiet Tron Pipe, f wv Steam, Gas and V 
22—ly $6 and & $3 Nort STRE 








cr 
» Boston. 
| —- 
fn 
“PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
21 6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., 
A FINE LOT OF 
Deealcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 


d css by mail, on receipt of fifty cts. L. R. SP RINGLR, 
35 i i Wa ashington St.. B St.. Boston, _ ¥i—bweop _ 


Boston. 


26pm A DAY! 40 wane: may aman Sai 
SQB5 sree. H. B. Suaw, Alfred, Me. a 
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TERMS: 
The Sunscriprion Price of the CoMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be mode in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
curRepb, send the moueyin a registered letter. All 
post-nasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to «0 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES, - Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
maper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtu’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


THE FABER LEAD PENCILS. 


All school children are acquainted with the 
Faber lead pencils, and know them toe be the 
bestin the market. But few of them may know 
about the place or the manner in which they 
are made. 

The factory in which they are prepared for 
sale is in Nuremburg, Bavaria, and the lead is 
obtained near by. But the wood for the case 
comes from our own country, from Florida, and 
is carried over to Nuremburg, and then brought 
back again to this country in the form of pen- 
cils. 

At first the wood used to be sent abroad in 
large logs, and was wrought into proper shape 
in Nuremburg. But the proprictors of the fac- 
tory, finding the freight to be heavy and the ex- 
penses large, thought a great saving could be 
made if the work was done in this country, and 
only the pencil-holders sent by ship. The ex- 
periment was made, and Yankee genius soon 
invented a machine with automaton hands, with 
saws, and turning-lathes, so that the work was 
done very rapidly and cheaply. 

The proprietors were delighted at their sue- 
cess, but it was soon found that the dampness 
of the sea air warped the holders and spoiled the 
symmetry of the pencils. It was evident that 
some change must be made, or the pencils would 
lose their reputation. 

A new experiment was tried. ‘The machinery 
was all removed to Nuremburg, and American 
mechanics went with it, who were accustomed 
to the work. 

The new machines created a great excitement 
in Bavaria, and German workmen flocked from 
all quarters to see and admire the wonderful 
automaton hands For a time all went smooth- 
ly and with great success, and the proprictors 
congratulated themselves that all difficulties 
were overcome. 

But Americans have a great love of home. 
They enjoy travel and the novelty of new scenes 
and experiences, but sooner or later a longing 
is felt to get back again to the native land. So 
these mechanics, while receiving good wazes 
and having every thing pleasant in the factory, 
found a homesickness creeping over them they 
could not conquer, and one by one they left Ba- 
varia, ard turned their faces to the mother- 
land. The proprictors thought it would be casy 
to fill their places with German mechanics, and 

train them to the work. But though they ex- 

ercised great care in selecting skilful men, the 
new workmen corfd not understand the machi- 
nery. It soon got out of order, and at length 
would not run. Nobody could be found in Ger- 
many able to put it in order again, and the ma- 
chinery, valued at fifty thousand dollars, was a 
dead loss to the owners. 
We believe that the old roundabout method 


had to be established again, at alarge increase 


ics had not the intelligence and tact of Ameri- 
can workmen. 





A “*PICKED-UP” DINNER. 
Economy in housekeeping to “save the pieces” 
is a very valuable art to learn. “Gather up the 
fragments that nothing be lost,” said the Great 
Teacher. We venture to say “Bessie” makes a 
good housewife when she grows up, or any oth- 
er little girl nine years old, who is blessed with 
so ood a mother, and minds her so well.) Now 
read what a tired housekeeper got for dinner: 


In the first place she made a big johnny cake; 
but of course something must come before that 
—something appetizing and hearty—and there 
were four to eat it. She couldn’t stand on her 
feet another minute, so she threw herself on the 
lounge, and called her little girl, nine years old. 
© a is there any cold meat in the pan- 
try 
“Yes, ma’am; two little pieces of boiled beef 
—not a quarter enough for dinner.” 
“Get the chopping bowl and knife, and chop 
it fine.’ Bessie did it. 
“Is there any cold potato?” 
“A few little ones.” 
“Chop them up nicely with the meat. And is 
there any bread except the small loaf saved for 
tea?” 
“Yes, ma, some broken pieces and nice crusts.” 
“Moisten them a little with water, and chop 
with the rest.” 
“It’s done, mamma.” 
“Now take an egg—or, if there are plenty, take 
two—beat them and stir in with the rest. Is 
there any other eatable thing in the pantry?” 
“Just some butter and cheese; that’s all.” 
“Put in asmall lump of butter, and Iet the 
cheese go.” 
“It’s done. What a funny mess, mamma!’”’ 
“Very funny. Is there enough of it for din- 
ner, do you think?” 
“L wuess not, ma, if you and IT eat any.” 
“Of course we must eat. Pour in two-thirds 
of a cup of sweet milk, (water would do if milk 
wasn’t plenty) then sift in a handful of flour 
very carefully, so that it will not lump. This 
will help the egg bind all together. Season it 
with pepper, and salt it till it tastes suvory. 
Now it is of the consistency of rather moist 
mince-meat, you may put the frying-pan_ over 
the fire, put in a little lard, dip out the mixture 
in large spoonfuls, and fry it.as you would fish- 
balls. Be sure that all are well heated through, 
and browned on both sides.” 
When the folks came to dinner, Bessie dished 
up the balls in the new tureen, and they looked 
tempting enongh. But men never think any 
thing ont of the common way can be good, un- 
til thev’ve tried it; so the tired housekeeper’s 
husband looked rather contemptuously at the 
dish, and said,— 
“What kind of a formation is that?” 
“Conglomerate,” answered the wife, spunkily, 
for she was feeling any thing but pleasant. 
“Why, it tastes like dressing,” returned he, 
taking a good-sized mouthful. “Did you make 
it to stuff-any thing with ?” 
“Yes,” said the tired housekeeper. 
“Well—but”—looking round the table, “what's 
to be stuffed ?” 
“A goose!’ said she, giving him such a look 
that he got off that tack immediately. 
“Well, they’fe excellent,” said he, taking two 
more cakes, but I should like to know what they 
are made of What's the foundation?” 
“The tureen,” said she, shortly. 
“Is there any meat in them?” says he. 
“Just a visible admixture,” said she. 
“Any potato?” 
“All those little white bits are potato.” 
“Any egg?” 
“All those yellow specks are egg. 
“Any bread?” 
“All that soft substance is bread.” 
“Any thing else?” 
“Nothing but flour, milk, butter, pepper and 
salt.” 
“Well, they are capital,” said he, helping the 
boys and Bessie again; and by the time the 
originator of all this excellence was rested 
enough to enjoy something, there was one left 
on the plate, and the husband looking lovingly 
at that. Soshe just folded her napkin and sat 
back in her chair, and in a minute it was gone. 
But what woman doesn’t count it a happiness 
togo hungry, if only her cooking can be praised ? 
+o 
JERRY AND HIS LESSON. 
Ignorant people, who get their politics by 
rote, sometimes help a party as much by their 
blunders as they hurt it by their vote. 


During the presidential canvass of 1812, the 
Federalists supported the claims of De Witt 
Clinton. Party feeling was strong. Those who 
favored the administration had renominated 
President Madison. 

In a thriving town of Oxford county, in what 
was then the District of Maine, lived a hard- 
working, well-meaning man, named Jerry Phil- 
lips, who had heretofore voted with the Federal- 
ists. 

He knew as much abont politics as he did 
about the geography of Jupiter; but his vote, 
nevertheless, counted as much as the next man’s. 
During the autumn of this year, Jerry was at 
work for Mr. Noble—and Mr. Noble was a rank 
Republican. He told Jerry he must be a patriot, 
and vote for Madison; and he explained how 
necessary it was that the government shonld be 
sustained in the midst of the nation’s perils by 
sea and Jand. 

Jerry’s heart was fired, and he promised to 
vote for Madison. 

“But,” said he, a little dubionsly, “ve know, 
squire, I’ve allers voted t’other way. When they 


” 








of expense, simply because the German mechan- 


ask me what for I’m goin’ to vote for Jim Madi- 


hound to vote for the only man who will sup- 
port our navy, and stop insurrection ” 


“Tell them,” replied Noble, “that you are | 


Jerry nodded and went his way. Not long af- | 
terward, at the village store, he was approached 


tended to vote. 
“For Jim Madison,” answered Jerry, promptly. | 
“But, Jerry, Lthought you were a true patriot. | 
“So I be.” 

“Then how ean vou vote for Madison ?” 
“Because,” replied Jerry, with lofty enthusi- 
asm, “he’s the only man that will support kunuv- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ery and stop the resurrection!” 


Jerry probably imagined, as he turned away, | 
that the position was impregnable, and hence 
his auditors had wondered and were silent. 


_—_—_@————— 


° BATS. 


Iwas much entertained last summer with a 
tame bat, which would take flies out of a per- 
son’s hand. If you gave it any thing to eat, it 
brought its wings round before the mouth, hov- 
ering and hiding its head in the manner of birds 
of prey wlren they feed. 
The adroitness it showed in shearing off the 
wings of flies, which were always rejected, was 
worthy of observation, and plMased me much. 
Insects seemed to be most acceptable, though it 
did not refuse raw flesh when offered; so that 
the notion that bats go down chimneys and 
gnaw men’s bacorscems no improbable story. 
While [amused myself with this wonderful 
quadruped, [ saw it several times confute the 
vulgar opinion that bats, when down on a flat 
surface, cannot get on the wing again by rising 
with great ease from the floor. It ran, I ob- | 
served, with more dispatch than IT was aware of; | 
but in a most ridiculous and grotesque manner. 
Bats drink on the wing, like swallows, by sip- 
ping the surface, as they play over pools and | 
streams. ‘They love to frequent waters, not on- | 
ly for the sake of drinking, but on account of 
the insects which are found over them in the 
greatest plenty. As I was going, some years 
avo, pretty late, in a boat from Richmond to 
Sunbury, on 2 warm summer’s eveuing, I think 
[ saw myriads of bats between the two places; 
the air swarmed with them all along the Thames, 
so that hundreds were in sight at a time. 





pee ake 
PREFERRED THE POOR-HOUSE, 

A Western paper gives this singular instance 

of aman whose money lasted longer than his 

friends: 


An old man presented himself before an over- 
seer of the poor in Minnesota, the other day, 
with six horses and other stock, valued at $1,500 
which he desired the county to receive, and in 
return support him the rest of his life. He said 
that he was too old to take proper care of his 
stock, and having no relatives with whom he 
wished to live, he preferred to go to the poor- 
house.” 
oa? een 


A WITTY SOUP-EATER. 


Nestor Roqueplan, one day at a restaurant, 
called for pea-soup. The soup was brought 
with a single pea, but that an enormous one 
swimming in the centre of the liquid. Roque- 
plan, without a word, arose and took off his 
coat. 

“But, monsicur,” expostulated the waiter, 
“ventlemen do not dine here in their shirt- 
sleeves.” ™ 

“Excuse me,” replied the witty director of the 
Chatelet, “but I am going to swim after my 
pea. 


_——— 


HOW TO EAT A POTATO. 
Both pleasure and poetry can be got out of a 
homely affair. The following advice concerns 
the method of eating a good potato: 


“If ever you eat one, let me beg 

You to manage it just as you do an egg; 

Take a pat of butter, a silver spoon, 

And wrap your napkin round the shell ; 

Have you seen a humming-bird probe the bell 
r Of a white-lipped morning glory? 

Well, that’s the rest of the story!” 





“MAJ. BRIDGES.” 
Among famous military bridges one of Gen. 
Jackson’s is upon record. It is an old story: 


At one of the General’s receptions in the White 
House he failed tocatch the name of a man who 
was presented. Whereupon the man, who was 
Jackson’s tailor, whispered in the General's ear, 
“Don’t you know me? I made your breeches.” 
‘ Maj. Bridges,” responded the deaf but delizht- 
ed Gencral, “Lam happy to see you;” and he 


| clearer heads as weil as bodies. 


PURGE OUT THE MorsBiD HrMors OF THE Broop by 
a dose or two of AYLR’S PILLS, aud you wil have 
33—lw 





500 Agents wanted to sell the Besntiful Photo. 


illas ed | graph MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, For getieulars, Send 
by a Federal politician, and asked how he in- | , 


stamp to Criper & Leys., Fub'rs, York; Pa. 33 - uw 





Boston Conservatory of Music. 

154 Tremont Street 
t@P ONLY FOUR PUPILS IN A CLASS. gs 

The Fall Term begins Sept. 12th. Pupils can enter 

their names on or after August 29h. Stucy of Harmony 

and Musical Theory free tu pupils; also, Organ practice, 


Send for circular to 
33—Ow JULIUS. EICHBURG, Director, 











SEE WHAT IS SAID BY THE 
“Congregationalist and Recorder” 
About Dr. IRISH’S “OTTAWA BEER.” 


OLD BY 
SOUTHMAYD & CO., 
102 TREMONT ST., Bostoy, 
“That DR. IRISII'S OTTAWA BEER is one of the 
most delicious of Summer drinks is attested in the 
strongest manner by the immense crowds (of 2000 to 6Qu9 
aday) who drink at SOUTLEMAYD'S, corner of Tremont 
and Bromticla Streg's, and go away satistied, retreshed 
delighted. Its excellence is also attested by the great 
number of IMITATIONS Which-are sold ander the name of 
“Ottawa Beer,’ nune of which and We hase iasted of 
them - will bear any comparison with the GENvINE and 
© I1GINAL ‘Dr. Irish'’s Ottawa Beer’ It is compounded 
entirely of roots\and herbs, and is a good temperance 
drink—cool, pleasan: aud healthful." " 3l—lw 





Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, &c., at re 
duced prices, warranted and sent by express, C. 0. D., to 
be examined beture paid Jor. Liberal terms te the Trade, 
Agents or Clubs. White for a price catalogue. 
GREAT WESTERN GUN wo. 

PirrssunrGu, Pa 
N. B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought oo nae 
3—4w 
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1840, PERRY DAVIS’ 1870, 
pe 6e ° rs oy 
Vegetable “Pain Killer, 
After THIRTY YEARS’ trial, is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians of 
the first respectabiiity recommend it as a most effectual 
preparation for the extinction of pain. It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burn:, ‘0, 
but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bowel com- 
plaint, itis a reanedy unsurpassed for ciency and ra- 
— of action, In thegrearcities of2 
not climates, it has become’the stand 
such complaintsy aswell as ‘fc 
laints, and ether kind-ed @ 
Yolds, Canker, Asthnia, u Rhe 
has been pruved by the abundant and convincing 
testimony to be an invaluable medicine. 
33—2weop 


Address 


RES, 179 Smithficld St. 











Sold by all Drugzists. 





CARPETINGS AT, REDUCED Prices!—A few lots just 
received will be disposed of at the following Jow prices: 
75 Pieces Extra Superfine... $1 25 per yard 
A small lot Three-Plys very low. 
100 Rolls Of! Cloth ........... --45to Tic 
60 Pieces Ingrain ... wee SS5cto $l 15 * 
All wool Stair Carpeting 

Joun J. Peastey & Co., 
47 Washington St., Boston. 








Summer CARPETINGS.—Canton, Japan and Calcutta 
Mattings—the finest qualities and the best styles. Ho 
tels, Beach houses, &c., furnished with these goods ats 
slight advance on cargo auction prices. Dealers are in- 
vited to inspect our stock. 

Joun J. Peastey & Co., 


32-—4w 47 Washington St., Boston. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSERTED IN THIS COLUMN 


By T. C. Evans, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 
(ce Send for Lists of Papers. 2- 


CONSTITUTIONAL CATARRH REMEDY, 


For Catarrh, Weakness: of the Kidneys, and Lungs, and 
all diseases of the Mucous Membranes. Kesult of t irty 
years’ experience of an old physician. Only six months 
before the public,and yet its cures are numerous and 
wonderful, causing its sale Where known beyond any oth- 
ernew medicine ever before the public. Send for ci cu- 
lar giving testimonials, backed by well known men. 
Price, one dollar a bottle. Sold by the leading druggists. 
LittLeFieLD & Hayes, Chemists and Druggists, I’ro- 
priectors, Manchester, N. H. 30—iw 


130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing. Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 

ENGLEY & RICS, : 
130 Tremont Street..... .+seeeecOr. Winter, 
130 BOSTON. 130 
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passed the military hero on. 
Melee Eee 
SOMETHING TO SHOW WHAT HE WAS. 


An exquisitely-dressed young gentleman, af- 
ter buy@ny another seal to dangle about his ele- 
gant person, said to the jeweller that “he would- 
ah like to have-ah something engraved on it-ah, 
to denote what he was.” 

“Certainly, certainly. 
it,” said the tradesman. 

capaci 


I will put acipher on 


A Gascon officer demanding his salary from 
the Minister of War, declared that he was in 
danger of dving with hunger. The Minister, 
who saw that his visage was full and ruddy, 
told him that his face contradicted his state- 
ment. 

“Ah, sir,” said he, “don’t trust to that; this 


has given me credit for a long time past!” 





son, what shall I tell ’em? 


C. H. Sitmonps, PRINTER, 50 BROMPIELD Sr. 


face is not mine; it belongs to my landlord, who 


Tr. Cc. EVANS, Apverrtising AGENT 
106 Washington St.,’Boston, will insert ad 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting ad- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Literary 
papers of the United States are unequalled. . 

RPERS SOLICITED. Ligge AND ESTIMATES FUR- 
NISHED. i 26— 





Advertisements Inserted 


IN ALL THE 
LEADING DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
At the Lowest Rates. Send for Lists. 
T. C. BVANS, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


EG AR HOW MADE Frov 


\ I } \ CIDER, WINE, MO- 
LASSES, or SORGHUM, in Ten Hours, without using 
drugs. For Circular, address F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Mak 
er, Cromwell, Conn. baal 
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